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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts witl/ be sent, p e-paid, to any address on recetplt of five 


(s) dollars for each 


During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon, We have received numerous orders for 


same, and publish the subjoined list for 
a selection, 


electrotypes of the 
the purpose of facilitating 


Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, lvan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Kate Claxton, 


Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, gonemachet,, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, yenevieve Ward, AL 4. Sherwood 


Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 
Minnie Hauk, 


May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 


Jone ohn McCullough, 
vini 


ni, 
ohn T. Raymond, 


Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, 

Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campaniai Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnuini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, ax Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. Ca 
Geistinger Ferranti, Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi.—» Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 
Uiaache Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titas d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William w. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F, W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 

Carl Millécker, 

Lo 


Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Bium, 
Joseph Koegel, 

Dr José Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Car! Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 


Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig!, 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 


S. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt, well ——. 

C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, 

J}. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli ohn A. ,Brockhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, gar H,. Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt Ww Wau h Lauder, Ponchielli, 

Eugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder, Edith Edwards, 

Lil: Lehmann, Mendelsscbe rrie Hua-Ki 
William Candidus, Hans von Billow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumann. Verdi, 


Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monumen: 
Haydn Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 


Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges, 
A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 
Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Heinrich Hofmann, ee —. 
ichter, 


Charles Fradel., 
Emil Sauer, Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


Leandro Campanari, 
Fraoz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Bartoa, 
Amy Sherwin 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig I 1, 

{ Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 
John F. Luther, 


Johan F, Rhodes, esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 
Wilhelm Gericke Burmeister-Petersen. Carlos Sobrino, 
Frank Taft, Willis Nowell, George M. Noweli, 
C. M. Von Weber, Angust Hyllested. William Mason, 
K.dward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Charles Rehm Heiorch Boetel. Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph W. E. Haslam, ax Alvary. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin. Josef Hofmann. 
Adele Aus der Ohe Tennie Dutton Handel. 


Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall, Carlotta F, Pinner. 


Fdwia Klahre 


“MONG the few re-engagements for next season that 
Mr. Stanton has made from the number of artists 
now appearing at the Metropolitan Opera House is that 
of Mr. Max Alvary, who has proved himself so useful 
and ornamental a member of the company this season 
that his re-engagement must be proclaimed as a thor- 
oughly satisfactory one. Youthful voices and artistic 
acting are what we want in the representatives of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas. 


EFORE Justice Duffy, at the Harlem Police 

Court, last week, a young woman asked for and 
got a summons for a man who called her a “ pianist.” 
It is time this sort of thing should be stopped 
and the young female has our sympathy and de- 
serves the warmest praise for bringing the brute to 
the bar of justice, for, despite the immense number of 
the fair sex daily tickling the keyboard, no male scoun- 
drel has ever before been so cowardly or so untruthful 
as to call one of them a “ pianist.’ 


NHE Czar of All the Russias, in imitating the Scandi- 
, navian potentates who have all along given their 
more important composers a.chance to produce their 
works without being fettered by care for daily bread, is 
doing a good and noble service to the cause of art. The 
news comes from St. Petersburg that he has just granted 
a pension of 3,000 rubles (a little over $2,000) for life to 
Peter Tschaikowsky. The news reached the celebrated 
Russian composer while he was at Leipsic conducting 
some of his orchestral works and thus helping to spread, 
as Rubinstein has for so many years been doing, the 
renown which the modern Russian school of composers 
has been throwing over that empire, of which Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky are the most. prominent living 
representatives, 





FOSEF HOFMANN AGAIN. 
AYOR HEWITT’S decision in the 
Hofmann is génerally acknowledged a wise one, 
as four performances a week for the youthful prodigy 
are more than a tax on his energies. It seems some- 
what singular that the father of the boy should hesitate 
at accepting the offer of the wealthy amateur who is 
willing to contribute $50,000 on the condition that the 
money shall be devoted to the lad’s education and that 
at the expiration of the present season he shall be with- 
drawn entirely from all public performances. This 
$50,000, added to the $25,000 which will be the result of 
this season’s work, would yield in Germany, at the 
modest interest of § per cent. per annum, about $3,750 
annually, a sum more than sufficient to defray the boy's 
expenses and buy him all the toys he needs, particularly 
as Eugene d’Albert has generously offered to take him 
under his artistic wing and develop his talent. to the 
utmost. If this liberal offer is rejected without good 
cause, then the suspicion will naturally arise that the 
little genius is being used for mercenary purposes, and 
in that case the end is not difficult to predict and Mr. 
Elbridge T. Gerry would be perfectly justified in his 
course of action. 


case of Josef 





A SECOND BAYREUTH. 

EW YORK last week enjoyed, is still’ enjoying this 
week and will enjoy next week, the distinction 
which, in 1876, made Bayreuth the musical centre of the 
world. We refer, of course, to the performances of the 
“ Nibelungen ” trilogy now going on at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which have proved not only the artistic but 
also the financial redemption of the season. So much 
for all the talk of the public being tired of Wagner. 
The statistics of the opera house season will show that 
Wagner evenings, and only such, were those which 
brought to the house a paying public and that the mas- 
ter’s creations therefore will go a great way toward wip- 
ing out the deficit caused by the production of other 
works. We are far from urging, however, that the re- 
pertory should be monopolized by Wagner, for change is 
necessary in all things; also in music. We merely want 
to refute the unjust howlings of the anti-Wagnerites, 
who are trying to lay the blame for the deficit at the 
management's door for having given so many works by 
Wagner. The last three weeks of the season bring 
eleven Wagner performances out of twelve that are 
being given, including an extra performance of “ Die 
Gétterdimmerung ” on Thursday afternoon of next 
week (the only work not by Wagner to be brought out 
during this period being Gounod's “ Faust,” to be. given 

at next Saturday’s-matinée): : _ 
Of all these the “Gétterdimmerung ” performances 
have been the most successful, the one of last. Friday 





night filling the house to its utmost capacity and bring- 
ing to the treasury the largest amount of money ever yet 
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| taken i in at any operatic s performance at the Metropoli- 
tan. The performance next Friday night promises to 
be just as successful financially, as seats are now already 
at an exorbitant premium. People have come from 
Boston, Philadelphia; Baltimore, Washington, and even 
from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee to hear the “ Nibelungen” tetralogy, and 
thus New York has through its Metropolitan Opera 
House. rally become a second Bayreuth. The artists 
connected with the institution all seemed to feel this, 
too, for all of them without exception never did better 
than during these last two weeks. Lehmann was simply 
glorious as Briéanhilde and Niemann seemed to grow 
younger and his voice fresher with every performance. 
Alvary’s Stegfried is in point of appearance an ideal 
creation and Seidl and his orchestra fairly outdid thein- 
selves. : 

The trilogy thus caused as brilliant a finale to the sea- 
son of opera in German as only its heartiest well- 
wishers could have looked for, and artistically and 
financially as successful a one as they could have antici- 
pated. No need to pay a deficit of 700,000 reichsmarks. 
as old Emperor William has just done for the Berlin 
Royal Opera House, and none of the assessed stock- 
holders will henceforth have reason to reproach himself 
for having voted for a renewal next year of the season of 
opera in German, nor to bewail the fact that the letter 
of that old humbug, Col. J. H. Mapleson (who by the 
by, has just been declared a bankrupt by the courts of 
England), in which he proposes to bring over his 
operatic chestnuts (singers as well as operas), arrived 
here a few days too late for consideration. 

N THE Musica Courier of January 25 the following 
| editorial appeared : 

The chief of one of the militant conservatories of music in this city has 
recently declared that one of the degrees conferred by the American Col- 
lege of Musicians during its last session at Indianapolis was purchased, 
He stated definitely that money was paid to secure the degree, that the per- 
son who received it lived in the West and now resides in the East. If 
necessary the name of the director of this conservatory can be given. 

This statement has provoked an outburst of indigna- 
tion from the members of the American College of 
Musicians, Mr. E, M. Bowman, its president, and 
Thomas Tapper, Jr., a fellow of the college, having sent 
the communications on the subject published in our last 
issue, which our readers no doubt remember. In this 
number will be found another communication on the 
same subject from W. H. Dana, of Warren, Ohio, also a 
member of the college. ‘ 

For many years past this paper has been engaged in 
exposing what it has considered and earnestly believes 
to be a crime against an institution that is destined to 
exercise a tremendous force in the interest of legitimate 
music and musicians in this country, viz., the Ameri- 
can College of Musicians, As far back as August 5, 1885, 
when this institution was still in its embryonic condition 
THE MUSICAL COURIER stated : 


An institution still in embryo and known asthe American College of 
Musicians, a direct outgrowth of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, seeks as one of its ends to eradicate charlatanism among musicians 
and music teachers in this country, and, heaven knows, such an aim is 
praiseworthy. That institution—the American College of Musicians has 
had our support for that and no other reason. * * * One ot the means 
advocated by this American College of Musicians to eradicate fraud and 
charlatanism from the profession, is to establish a system of examinations 
which shall form the basis of a musician's calling, and all those musicians 
who desire recognition of a certain kind must, if they so desire, pass the 
examination and upon that receive their recognition. 

* * . * * * * * 

We were known to be anxious to destroy the musical fraud in the land, 
and had a right to expect co-operation from good musicians, But, more 
than that, we expected that all of that class would co-operate with the 
American College of Musicians, To accept a degree from an institution 
not in sympathy with this object, or unknown or foreign to it, was to 
thwart in the very beginning the noble purpose in view. 

This language uttered by us two and a half years ago 
was due to an attack made upon the college in a most 
insidious manner by a musician, He secured a charter 
from the Legislature of the State of New York which 
empowered him to confer degrees of music at his own 
discretion, and consistent with such a program he im- 
mediately proceeded to confer the degree ot doctor of 
music upon himself, probably conscious of the fact that 
no one else would perpetrate such an act upon him. 

This was the crime we referred to. This legislative 
doctor of music has since that time conferred the degree 
of master of music on some of his employés. The con- 
tinuous ridicule heaped by us upon these proceedings, 
and the public obloguy which necessarily followed, were 
met by the doctor of music with the defense, in some 
self-styled musical papers, that our opposition to his act 
was. based upon personal antagonism, and was not car- 
ried on asa matter of principle in the interests of the 
American College of Musicians. The fact, however, 
could not be gainsaid that a man who first secures the 
legislative privilege of conferring musical degrees and 
immediately makes himself a doctor of music (whatever 








THAT PURCHASED DEGREE. 
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that may be) had absolutely no defense, and, conse- 
quently we paid no attention to his diatribes, but con- 
tinued our exposé unrelentingly. 

The growth of the American College of Musicians 
continued to an extent unlooked for even by its most 
sanguine admirers. Examinations were proceeded with 
year after year, degrees were conferred after the sever- 
est tests, and although by this time many musicians 
have offered themselves for examination very few have 
succeeded in reaching the first two degrees, and there 
exists as yet no Master of the American College of 
Musicians,while the legislative doctor of music has con- 
ferred that degree upon a respectable number of persons 
in whom he is interested. It, therefore, is self-evident 
that, in the eyes of a man who has the privilege to confer 
the degree of master of music, no more serious impedi- 
ment to his schemes and aims in that kind of business 
can exist than that institution which proceeds in a 
legitimate manner in conferring it. With him it is but 
natural to surmise, at the slightest provocation, that a 
degree had been purchased from the institution which 
he naturally considers his only competitor. 

It 1s difficult to state for how long a time “ Dr.” Ernst 
Eberhard, of the Grand Conservatory of Music of this 
city (for he it is who made the statement), has been cir- 
culating this rumor. There was only one bold and di- 
rect method by means of which this charge could be 
neutralized, and that was the course pursued by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. The publication of this declaration 
and the exposure of the name will put an end to the 
circulation of this rumor. 

The columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER are at 
disposal of Mr. Eberhard for any explanation he may 
wish to give for his statement. 

It must also be admitted that the articles and com- 
munications on this subject printed in the last few issues 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER have done more to attract 
the attention of the musical world to that body than 
any previous event in its history. 


the 





International Copyright. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
R. A. R. PARSONS' objection to an international 
copyright as stated by him in his communication to THE 
MusIcAL CouRIER under date of the 11th ult. is, to say the 
least, a very remarkable one. It is based on the belief that 
American composers would be prevented from obtaining good 
prices for their manuscripts, because their European colleagues, 
if protected by an international copyright, ceuld afford to sell 
their manuscripts to American publishers at a lower price on ac- 
count of lower living expenses abroad. Now, this is absurd. 
Everybody knows that the American market for literary and mu- 
sical manuscripts is demoralized, not by great bargains in manu- 
scripts of European authors, but because these are getting 
nothing at all for their works. The main advantage which the 
American reprinter enjoys over the legitimate publisher of manu- 
scripts consists, however, not so much in the saving of the hon- 
orarium or royalty, as in the absence’of all risk regarding the sale of 
the work, it being a well-known fact that a reprinter generally 
invests only in the publication of such works as have already 
been successfully introduced by somebody else. The reprinter’s 
calculation in setting a price for his edition is therefore confined 
solely to ascertaining the cost of paper, printing and binding. 
There can exist no doubt about the necessity of restricting the 
rights of reprinters in the United States, but opinions differ 
greatly as to the remedy to be applied. It has been seriously 
proposed to compel every reprinter of a work to pay a royalty to 
its author, but it is already acknowledged that this would not 
remove the fatal consequences of unrestricted printing. 

What, then, is the remedy ? 

The opponents of an international copyright mostly confine 
themselves to the following two objections : 

First, that the interests of popular education in the United 
States would suffer on account of an advance in the prices of 
educational books. 

Second, that the American industries of paper making, print- 
ing and binding would be ruined to an alarming extent. 

The first objection, ostensibly made in the interest of civiliza- 
tion, cannot fail to truly console our Indian nations when they 
learn that, while they lost their property for want of brains, other 
foreigners are suffering the same fate for exactly the opposite 
reason. . The material for educational purposes which has accu- 
mulated in Europe during the last fifty years, and which is at the 
disposal of American publishers without their paying anything for 
it, isso vast that this objection, if seriously made now, cannot 
failto create a smile. On the other hand, it would be a blessing 
if a great many books with questionable contents would be pre- 
vented by an advance of the price from reaching their present 
readers. 

The second objection is no doubt worthy of consideration. It 
cannot be denied that the industries in question have been fos- 
tered by the law, which permits unrestricted reprinting of foreign 
works, and that if this ceases the productions of American au- 
thors would not be sufficient for a long time to fill the deficiency 
created. 

The question of protecting the industries mentioned requires no 
consideration in the establishment of an international copyright 





between European nations, because the industries named enjoy 
there a natural protection through the different languages. 
There is certainly no probability that English, French or Italian 
publishers will ever export books in the German language to such 
an extent as to endanger the German industries of paper making, 
printing and binding, or vice versa, 

If the justice of the plea for the protection of the American in- 
dustries in question is admitted, there seems no doubt that the 
enactment of an international copyright granting to foreign au- 
thors unrestricted ownership in the United States is not advisable. 

But this does not preclude the possibility of preventing in the 
United States unrestricted reprinting of foreign authors’ works. 

Under our present copyright law the American author retains 
his American copyright, although his work is published first in 
Europe, by simply registering in Washington title and complete 
copies before the publication of his work in Europe. The Euro- 
pean publisher secures his copyright of the same work for Europe 
by the direct purchase of the manuscript from the American 
author and by publishing the work first in Europe. He thus 
secures for his edition both the European as well as the American 
market, unless the American author has retained the American 
market for himself. Why is not the same advantage granted to 
the American publisher through a simple amendment. of our 
national copyright law, by which a foreign author’s work will be 
protected if published first in the United States ? 

Will not every European author of reputation easily find an 
American publisher for such of his works which are likely to be 
reprinted and thus deprive the American reprinter of his most 
available material ? 

Cannot the tariff be amended so as to subject authorized Euro- 
pean editions of works by foreign authors, copyrighted in the 
United States, to such a high rate of duty that their importation 


for commercial purposes will become practically impossible ? 
FORTISSIMO, 


Ruben v. Sylva and McCuckin. 
R. L. M. RUBEN, through his counsel, Messrs. 


Howe & Hummel, has commenced legal proceedings 
against Mr. Barton McGuckin and Mr. Eloi Sylva, two of 
the tenors of the National Opera Company, and last Wed- 
nesday morning Judge Andrews, of the Supreme Court, 
ordered the sheriff to attach the property of the two defendants. 
The bank account of Mr. Sylva, at Messrs. J. & S. Seligman’s, 
was attached, as also Mr. Barton McGuckin’s private theatrical 
wardrobe, and for a few hours the two tenors warbled in plain- 
tive tunes. McGuckin appealed to Mr. Charles E. Locke, the 
audacious proprietor and general manager of the company, who, 
through his counsel, Messrs. Van Duzer & Taylor, found a loop- 
hole through one Mr. Jewett, of Philadelphia, who swore that 
McGuckin’s trunks containing his wardrobe were mortgaged to 
Jewett and threatening to sue the sheriff if he did not release 
the trunks. Sylva, on being served with the papers, became 
uncontrollable and commenced swearing in Flemish, his native 
tongue and the only language which he is said to speak correctly. 
He hurried to the offices of Messrs. J. & S. Seligman and 
poured out his feelings to them, and was persuaded to employ 
Mr. J. Seligman’s son as his lawyer. Up to the time we go to 
press his bank account had not been released. 

Mr. Ruben’s claim, according to his statement, seems to be an 
entirely just one in both cases. Mr. Ruben’s position is as fol- 
lows: Mr. Sylva was entirely unknown in the United States 
until Mr. Ruben, who had met him in Brussels and made a two 
years’ contract with him to represent him as his agent here, pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Edmund C. Stanton to engage him as tenor for the 
Metropolitan Opera House season of 1886-7. This engagement 
was concluded after Mr. Charles E. Locke had broken an engage- 
ment which he had made with Sylva, as Locke did not know any- 
thing about Sylva’s capabilities as a singer and feared a failure. 

During Sylva’s first season in this country Mr. Locke and Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Thurber desired to engage Sylva for their National 
Opera scheme, but refused to deal through Mr. Ruben. A con- 
tract with Sylva direct for English opera was signed ata salary 
of $1,000 a week, for twenty-five weeks, and Mr. Ruben was 
paid $400 by Sylva for this engagement, instead of $2,000, the 
amount for which the contract called. Mr. Sylva, however, for 
some unaccountable reason saw fit to break his contract with the 
American Opera Company and did not put in an appearance 
last year, but was engaged by Charles E. Locke for the present 
season, and everything went smoothly till about six weeks ago, 
when Sylva returned from Kansas City to New York, saying that 
he had had enough of the National Opera, Mr. Locke being in- 
debted $2,550 to him, he said, and he decided to return to Eu- 
rope by the next steamer. But the robusto tenor thought differ- 
ently when on theeve of his return to the Belvedere House he 
found a telegram from Mr. Locke, accompanied by a seductive 
letter from Locke’s lawyers, imploring him to return, as every- 
thing would be all right and Mr. Charles E. Locke would on the 
following evening arrive in New York and arrange everything sat- 
isfactorily. But Mr. Sylva having no confidence in Mr. Locke, 
he says, authorized Mr. L. M. Ruben to represent him with Mr. 
Locke and transact the business according to Mr. Sylva’s instruc- 
tions, as he personally positively refused to see Locke. Mr. Ru- 
ben accordingly received Sylva’s instructions and the business 
was transacted and settled in Mr. Ruben’s office at the Belvedere 
House. In the presence of Mr. Locke, his lawyers and Mr. Ru- 
ben (Mr. Ruben had previously consulted with Howe & Hum- 
mel) the amount of $2,550 was paid to Sylva in a certified 
check on January 6, and a binding agreement made that Mr. 
Locke should pay Mr. Sylva $1,350, one week’s salary, on de- 
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mand, on January 9, in Boston. At the request of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Locke’s lawyer, this transaction was effected at Mr. Hum- 
mel’s office, when Sylva’s old contract anda four weeks’ guaran- 
tee cable by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber were returned to Mr. 
Locke. Mr, Ruben claimed his percentage on the $2,550 and 
Sylva’s one week’s salary in Boston. At this the tenor got his 
back up. Hence the attachment. 
e@ Rusen v. McGuckin. 

Mr. Ruben has shown us a number of letters from Mr. Mc- 
Guckin, some dated as far back as November, 1886, in which 
McGuckin authorizes him to act as his only agent. ‘‘I will 
leave the matter entirely in your hands and be guided by your 
I place every dependence in you and make what terms 
I do not want to arrive in 


advice. 
you think the safest and surest. 
America and have to return again if my salary was not paid regu- 
larly every week.” 

On February 1 Mr. McGuckin states in a letter to Ruben that, 
on Ruben’s advice, he accepts the engagement. During the in- 
terval from November, 1886, until the summer of 1887 Mr. 
Ruben says he was in constant communication with Mr. Locke 
about McGuckin’s engagement, and his numerous letters and 
cablegrams to McGuckin from Ruben’s copy book show that he 
has worked honestly and energetically in McGuckin’s interests. 
Mr. McGuckin’s excuse for not paying Ruben his commission is 
that at the last moment Mr. Charles E. Locke, through his 
agent, Mr. Jones, positively refused to do any business with any 
** American agent.” This is strange, as we have seen numerous 
telegrams, signed Charles E. Locke, to Ruben which treat of the 
McGuckin engagement and state also that McGuckin’s offer 
through Ruben is accepted ; only the deposit question, on which 
Ruben insists, is not considered. Mr. Ruben declares that Mr. 
McGuckin permitted himself to be persuaded by the gentle Locke 
and mild Mr. Jones to disregard his own former letters to Mr. 
Ruben and the consequence is the attachment above referred to. 


Another Atlanta Contribution. 
Editors Musical Courier ;: 
HE item about the “Triangular Duel” in your 
last issue is quite amusing, but so falsely represents the 
facts, and so reflects upon my amiable and peaceful disposition, 
that I must beg you to allow me to say a few words. 

In the first place I am not a fighting man ; although I am fiery 
by nature and belong to the illustrious Independent Order of Red 
Heads, still I am pretty well tamed and at peace with all men. 

Sternberg and I lie down together quite frequently, and no 
questions asked as to which is the lion. Barili talked of it with 
me ; we had a time and place set, but he finally said ‘* some other 
time.” 

I did hear that Barili and Sternberg had a squabble, and that 
B. threatened to give S. a good ‘' licking,’’ but I thought to my- 
self that when the time came B. would say to S. as he did to me, 
when he had promised to play with me at a recital, ‘‘ Really, S., 
you must excuse me, am out of practice and not feeling well, but 
next fall, or some other time, I will certainly do it.” 

Ves, Barili, has been an earnest laborer in the field here some 
time, nine years, I believe, and we occasionally read in the papers 
about the great work he has done in the cause of music in the 
South. The work of a conscientious and intelligent piano teacher 
will most certainly bear its own fruit in its own time, and that 
fruit is now ripening and reflecting much credit on Mr. Barili’s 
General musical education, that is, music in the 


piano teaching. 
Musicians who for various 


public schools, he has opposed. 
reasons have invaded his domain have been dubbed and treated as 
‘* musical adventurers.”’ 

The mention of the work of the Polymnia (why not Polyhymnia 
I know not) as testimony to the education of the taste of Atlanta 
recalls the fact that its organization took place the month after I 
came to the city, two years ago, several months after the organi- 
zation of the Atlanta Musical Association, which I was called to 
direct. I really have not begged Mr. Barili’s pardon for coming 
to Atlanta, and if his code of etiquette should seem to demand it, 
it may be I would feel obliged to accept the duello as a preferable 
alternative. Although considerable opposition to the genuine in- 
terests of music and narrow jealousy has come from him, and none 
been directed against him that I have known or heard of, still his 
feelings deserve respect, and with my feeble offering of sympathy 
that he should consider himself the object of so much opposition 
—I presume that is what the article was designed to call forth—I 
Respectfully yours, SUMNER SALTER. 
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remain, 


Foli, the English basso, will arrive here by the end of 
this month, and during March will visit the principal cities of the 
United States from New York to San Francisco on his concert 
trip around the world. From San Francisco Mr. Foli will sail to 
Australia and New Zealand. He will be accompanied, besides 
others, by Miss Maria Schumann, a young violinist, who is said 
to be a native of San Francisco and to have studied with Joseph 





Joachim. 

Mr. Rudolph Aronson sailed for home Saturday on 
the Etruria, He brings with him some new compositions writ- 
ten especially by Ed. Jakobowski for the 7ooth representation of 
“Erminie,” and all the costume plates by Pillotell, as well as 
other details for ‘‘The Oolah.” The Hera/d of last Sunday 
further says: *‘ Mr. Aronson remarked on the tender to-day that 
when he produces ‘ Nadji’ its composer, Chassaigne, will come 
to New York to conduct ; also that he has bought the rights of 
an opera by Offenbach, little known, to which Gilbert, before he 
became famous, wrote an English libretto.” 
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ETELKA GERSTER.—With this number of THE Mu- 
sicAL Courier we publish a fine picture of Etelka Gerster, who 
is announced to appear in two operatic concerts to be given by 
Campanini and his troupe at Steinway Hall on Friday evening 
and Saturday afternoon of this week. ° 

STILL THEY COME.—Another prodigy pianist has been 
discovered in Albany. The Argus, of that city, devotes nearly a 
column to little Miss Katie Kautz, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing 

While New York has been lionizing little Josef Hofmann, it might be well 
to remark that we have a prodigy here in Albany who will astonish the mu- 
sical world and who surpasses the boy wonder as a pianist. I refer to the 
little daughter of Mr. John Kautz, the eminent professor of music. I heard 
her play a few nights since and the progress she has made during the last 
two years is surprising. To her perfect execution, which makes light of the 
most tremendous technical difficulties, Miss Katie Kautz has added a rich- 
ness of feeling wonderful in so young a student. Power, feeling, warmth of 
expression, ease and gracefulness, characterize her playing. It seemed in- 
credible how this l'ttle girl attacked the formidable toccata and fugue in D 
minor, written for the organ by J.S. Bach and transcribed for the piano by 
Carl Tausig. The tiny artist dashed through it with an ¢/am, spirit and 
vigor that thrilled the soul of the listener. The broad, masculine style, 
massive tone and intelligent phrasing which she brought to the interpretation 
of the fugue gave the impression of matured genius. 

Asan interpreter of Chopin Miss Katie Kautz is no less a marvel. With 
what delicacy and tenderness she dwelt upon the exquisite passages of the G 
major nocturne, Next she played the peerless berceuse, with its detailed 
arabesques. In seizing such refined impressions as those conveyed in the 
berceuse, with the keenest discrimination and embodying them in all their 
pristine beauty and purity, the young girl proved that she had the true artis- 
tic instinct. The arabesques wound about the plaintive, simple theme were 
like drops of water glistening in the sunlight and not a particle of the beauty 
of those fantastic embellishments was lost. 

A notable contrast was presented by her playing of those strange Russian 
works of the new composer, Stchermeneff, one, ** Serenade sur la Tombe,”’ 
being particularly striking. She next gave the tarantella of Moskowski with 
an impetuous fire and abandon that one would expect from an Essipoff or 
Menter rather than from this pale, interesting little child, 


THOMAS.—Ambroise Thomas is reported by one of the 


papers as being about to go South immediately. This is not 


true. The composer of **‘ Mignon” has so much to do in Paris 
that he will not be able to leave for another month. His 
** Ballet” on ‘* The Tempest ” will not be brought out till next 
year. 


ERIC MEYER-HELLMUND COMING.—We are informed 
on good authority that Eric Meyer-Hellmund, the composer of so 
many pretty and dainty songs now figuring on lighter concert 
programs, has decided upon making a trip to the United States 
this spring. He is now located at Berlin and besides being a 
composer he is also a singer of talent, possessing an agreeable 
baritone voice which was trained in Milan and a prepossessing, 
not to say handsome, stage appearance of the extremely blond de- 
nomination, 

DEATH OF KARL MAHR.—The death is announced from 
Hildburghausen, Germany, on the 17th ult., of Karl Mahr, who 
resided from 1850 till 1865 in Baltimore and gained an enviable 
local reputation as a violinist and violin teacher. He was a pupil 
of Ferdinand David and of Spohr and at one time occupied the 
position as concert master with the Meiningen orchestra. 

-~An English musical wonder is 
He 
is not quite ten years of age, and plays the most difficult selec- 
tions. He is a son of Mr. R. Smith, a respected clarinetist, of 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, and at the age of six he began to take lessons 
of his teacher. According to the Liverpool 
Courier, Master Smith is also a capital hand at cutting in two 


ANOTHER PRODIGY. 
Robert Smith, now performing on the clarinet in London. 


father, his only 


with a sword an orange suspended by a piece of string. 

MR. ARENS' -Mr. Franz X. Arens, the 
talented and energetic conductor of the Cleveland Gesangverein, 
scored a great success at the first concert of that society given 
last week, of which the Anzeiger of that city speaks in terms of 
great praise. A string quartet in A minor by Arens will be per- 
formed by the Detroit Philharmonic Club on the 21st inst. and 
his symphonic fantasia is now being rehearsed by Waldauer’s 
orchestra in St Mr. Arens’ musical 
lectures at Cleveland are being well attended; and to judge from 
private and public comments on same are highly appreciated. 


DEATH OF GIUSEPPE FANCELLI.—The London Figaro 


SUCCESSES. 


Louis for their next concert. 


of January 28 contains the following: ‘* The death at Florence of 
Giuseppe Fancelli will recall to memory some of the happiest days 
of the old Titiens and Mapleson régime at Drury Lane. Fancelli 


had probably the finest tenor voice that the present generation has 
heard. But almost everything else he lacked. His appearance 
certainly was not distinguished, and indeed he strongly recalled 
the perambulating organ grinder, who is satisfied. to make me- 
chanical music here in order that he may save up his pence and 
return to live like a prince in his own country. Nor was Fan- 
celli a good vocalist. He learned his parts by rote, usually from 
hearing them played on the piano by the late Mr. Josiah Pitman 
and others, and being blessed with an extraordinary memory he 
never forgot them. 

** But it was as an actor that Fancelli was at his funniest. 
Many were the jokes made at his expense by Titiens, Marimon, 
Trebelli, Marie Roze and others of the popular Drury Lane ar- 
tists fifteen or sixteen years ago. He played Zivino and Lohen- 
grin, Tonioand Raoul, Pollio and Faust, and he acted them all 
alike. Titiens tried once to induce him to imitate Campanini in 
the grand duet in * Les Huguenots,’ but the result caused great 
amusement in the house. When once Fancelli escaped from the 
pump handle action of the arms, and the curious gait or straddle 





which came natural to him, he was on dangerous ground. But 
his glorious voice made ample amends for all his shortcomings, 
and although in England never a ‘star’ tenor in the sense in 
which the term would be used in the case of Giuglini or Mario, 
or in certain parts Campanini, yet he was always popular. In the 
company Fancelli was a great favorite, his simple, unsophisticated 
ways endearing him to everybody. He had a profound idea of 
the wisdom of Mr. Mapleson, and he perfectly revered Sir 
Michael Costa. He believed Mr. Mapleson to be a great medi- 
cine man, and if the tenor felt ill he invariably went to the man- 
ager for his physic. His amiability rendered him very easy to 
manage. 

**One of the numerous stories told of him was a night scene at 
an hotel, Fancelli pacing the room overhead while another mem- 
ber of the troupe was trying in vain to gotosleep. So the prac- 
tical joker walked quietly upstairs, knocked at Fancelli’s door and 
in a gruff voice declared he was the porter and had come for the 
tenor’s boots, which were promptly thrown out to him. He un- 
wittingly cured another tenor of a serious indisposition by winning 
a success in ‘Lohengrin’ at a matinée. The two rivals met at 
the stage door, and there was very nearly a conflict, until the 
jealous vocalist was obliged to burst into a hearty laugh at the 
grotesque manner in which Fancelli, shutting his eyes, poked the 
air wildly with his umbrella. Fancelli was originally a street 
workman at Florence, until some sagacious Italian manager dis- 
covered his voice and induced him to join the chorus, from the 
ranks of which, however, he was speedily promoted to the posi- 
tion of primo tenore assoluto. He came to London first in 1866, 
when he was a member of Mr. Gye’s company at Covent Garden, 
and was more or less overlooked. He returned about 1871 and at 
once stepped into popularity. When he had saved what he con- 
sidered to be enough money, nothing would induce him to return 
to the stage, and he lived happily on his farm near Florence until 
last week, at the early age of fifty-three, he was carried off by in- 
flammation of the membranes of the brain.” 


KLEIN.—The greatest success of the Boston Ideals, who 
are now appearing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, has certainly 
been scored by Miss Ida Klein, In “ Martha” and as Michaela 
in ‘‘ Carmen” she has been remarkably successful and has capti- 
vated the audience by her fine voice, which has gained in volume 
and strength since her connection with the above opera company. 
These qualities, together with the sympathy and purity of her 
tones and her attractive appearance, make her one of the fore- 
most attractions of our English opera companies. 

AN AMERICAN SINGER.—Another gifted young Ameri- 
can singer, Miss Emma Hayden Eames, of Boston, is creating 
quite a furor in musical circles in Paris at present. Ata grand 
musicale a few evenings since she sang an aria from Massenet’s 
** Cid,” in which the composer accompanied her, and afterward 
a song by Ambroise Thomas, again accompanied by the com- 
poser. They were both profuse in their praises of her voice and 
her thoroughly artistic rendering of their compositions, and Mr. 
Thomas introduced her to some friends of his by saying : ‘‘ Voila 
ma belle voix!” She also sang the ‘‘ Jewel Song ” from 
‘* Faust” on another occasion, Gounod accompanying her, en- 
tirely to the delight and satisfaction of the composer. Miss 
Eames is studying a long repertory of grand operas, in prepara- 
tion for her début in Brussels early next season. 

AN AMERICAN COMPOSER'S CONCERT.—The Rochester 
Union and Advertiser says : 

Edgar H. Sherwood's concert will be given in the new opera house on 
Thursday evening, February 16. Mr. Sherwood’s own compositions exclu- 
sively will be rendered by several of his most talented pupils, assisted by 
leading vocalists of the city and a first-class orchestra. For several seasons 
past Mr. Sherwood has been requested by friends to arrange a program of 
his own compositions, which he has done on this occasion for the first time 
in his career as a musician. The rarity of the appearance of any of his works 
on his concert or recital programs is noticeable. Many of Mr. Sherwood’s 
most widely known and popular works were written by him while pursuing 
his profession as a successful teacher in this city. It may be stated as a fact 
that Mr. Sherwood’s works are the outcome of friendly sentiment and episodes 
in his career as a musician, which have suggested them, and not from a 
deliberate ambition to pose as an American composer; yet the artistic and 
popular success of his piano works and songs has ranked him in the van of 
native writers, and he has received letters of "4 and app 1 
from musicians of the first rank, who use Mr. Sherweod’s compositions 
extensively in their teaching and concert practice. It is to be hoped that the 
attendance at the coming concert will prove that this is one of the cases 
where home talent is appreciated. 

DOES THIS REFER TO MR. BUNTING, OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA?—The musical critic of the Philadelphia /nguirer could 
hardly do a better thing than to drop Herbert Spencer as a model 
of phraseology and take up William Cobbett, for instance. After 
a few weeks’ closeting with Cobbett he would never say, when 
speaking in reference to Josef Hofmann, that “ Blind Tom’s 
musical powers are the concentrated counterpoise of abnormal 
development gained at the expense of mental and physical diffi- 
culties.” The ‘* counterpoise of abnormal development ’’ sounds 
well, but it could hardly act as skill unless the abnormal develop- 
ment were on the side of idiocy, in which case it would be arrested 
development instead of development proper. Cobbett would have 
said something like ‘‘ big head, little wit.”— Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 








The pitch of the great organ in the Springer Music 
Hall, in Cincinnati, the largest in the country, is being lowered 
about three-eighths of atone. Since the subject of a lower pitch 
was agitated a few years ago by the principal musical journals of 
the country there has been a general concession to the demand. 
The change in this organ is made to accommodate the pitch of 
the orchestra, so that the instrument can be used at the coming 
May festival. 





The Thomas Concerts. 
HE seventh public rehearsal of the Thomas Sym- 
phony concerts (the concert proper took place last night) 
was given at Steinway Hall last Thursday afternoon. The pro 
gram, of only three numbers, was one of those characteristic 
Thomas grand programs which nobody in the world knows better 
than Thomas how to get up. The ever beautiful, we might al- 
most say divinely beautiful, Mozart G minor symphony opened 
the concert and was played with absolute technical perfection 
and that true classical spirit which distinguishes so many of Mr. 
Thomas’ readings. The interpretation of Beethoven's great G 
major piano concerto was intrusted to Mr. Carl Baermann, of 
Boston, than whom no better Beethoven player is now residing 
in this country. His playing was characterized by great clear- 
ness of enunciation, a remarkably good touch and tone and, of 
course, polished technic ; but what made the interpretation so sat- 
isfactory to musicians was the broad and in many respects abso- 
lutely noble conception which Mr. Baermann evinced and which in 
the heavenly and unique slow movement reached grandeur. The 
two cadenzas of his own played by Mr. Baermann show not 
only the virtuoso of the first rank, but also the true musical 
spirit which approaches a masterwork with reverence. Mr. 
Baermann was heartily and deservedly applauded by the audi- 
ence. 

Carl Goldmark’s symphony, or rather suite in five movements, 
entitled ‘‘ A Rural Wedding,’’ was exceedingly well played by 
the orchestra. This charming specimen of true program music 
has not been heard here for several seasons, and the wedding 
march variations which form the first movement, as well as the 
sprightly serenade and the tenderly melodious andante ‘‘In the 
Garden,” did not fail to impress the audience most favorably. 

The program for the seventh popular (Young People’s) matinée 








last Saturday was, as usual, varied and interesting. It read as 
follows : 
Salee, We. g, DW WRIOr «cnc ccvccvecccccccccescses peeddcha see stbboomee 
Overture. Air. Gavotte I. Gavotte II. 
Cysrtnee, *” Raa "’... ovccccegcsicos, orvecmscgscngiesoepphes cece Beethoven 
Momartiann (ROW) ..0.cccsccce: cecccvccccccccecsvsccce: covccecs Tschaikowsky 
Gigue. Menuet. Prayer. Theme and Variations. 


With a large number of the most excellent smaller works of W. A. Mozart 
not only the public but many musicians even are, strange to say, not suffi- 
ciently familiar. By arranging this suite, named “ Mozartiana,’’ the author 
purposes to give a new impulse toward more frequent performances of these 
smal! masterworks. Notwithstanding their unpretentious form they contain a 





wealth of PP’ hable b 
ee onmrentas “ Sorin ee Scsnacpacdepmheuuanceaathasen Naem Grieg 
String Orchestra. 
PI ncnc sccvbscadendacdbadhenshher ose sbenenesedoaaent Saint-Saéns 
Messrs. Oesterle and Schreurs. 
* Phepien Gee he ate tas vkceis desc ddines cchotcdecbddde Bdcved Schumann 
For orchestra, by Carl Reinecke. 
Overture, ** The Fiviag Dutchaan ” .... 20.0000 covvesesscncce . Wagner 


The only novelty on the program is the Tschaikowsky suite, 
the fourth one of the Russian composer's orchestral works of that 
denomination, produced last week also in Berlin under his own 
direction. It is, all in all, a somewhat disappointing work, al- 
though the choice of the thematic material is not bad, especially 
in the first three movements, of which the prayer in B flat is 
good orchestration of the noblest of a capel/a quartets, Mozart's 
“* Ave verum corpus.” The theme and variations in G major are 
less commendable, and the orchestration, which again proves that 
it is more difficult to write well for small than for grand orches- 
tra, is not in the true Mozartian spirit and is altogether unsatis- 
factory. The work, as well as all the remainder of the program, 
was performed with the well-known virtuosity of the Thomas or 
chestra, special praise being due to Max Bendix, the able concert 
master, for the interpretation of the solo violin variation in the 
Tschaikowsky number, and to Messrs. Oesterle, Schreurs and 
Bour for the exquisite playing in the Saint-Saéns tarantelle. 


Mr. Karl 








Klindworth’s Third Piano 
Recital. 


R. KLINDWORTH’S third piano recital took 
place at Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week, and the program was devoted entirely to the compositions 
of Franz Liszt. Mr. Klindworth appeared to be more en rapport 
with this composer than he was at the two previous recitals with 
the works of Beethoven and Chopin. His memory, too, was 
more accurate and one selection, a valse impromptu, he played 
most commendably, but he displayed in everything else the same 
odd phrasing, hard touch, want of variety in shading and a total 
absence of musical feeling that characterized his former per- 
formances. 

The B minor sonata, a sonata in name only, was cruelly mal- 
treated, as was the second ballad, and the familiar polonaise in E 
was simply a caricature. Mr. Klindworth’s technic is not ample 
enough to grapple successfully with the compositions of Liszt. He 
possesses a certain facility that might be mistaken by some for 
technic, but in the broad sense of the word it isnot. The pianist 
is born, not made, and Mr. Klindworth, it must be confessed, is a 
made pianist, no matter how earnestly he may labor to convince 
us to the contrary. Nowhere in his work does he show that he 
has inborn fire, sentiment, or even a knowledge of the limits of 
his instrument. The Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8, at this concert 
was a glaring example of how a composition ought not to be 
played. 

It has been an unpleasant task to chronicle the failure of a 
good musician, an excellent editor and one who has the reputation 
of being a great conductor and teacher. But all these things 
combined do not make a good pianist and we have but told the 
uncompromising truth, 











Le Capitaine Voyer. 





ONE GRAND CONCERT. 
Ya glance at the program of a concert given last 
Friday evening at Chickering Hall, of which the above 
caption is a literal reproduction, one would suppose that the 
Tua-Dittman management had again come to the front, for of 
all the absurd specimens of arrangement of musical selections it 
certainly deserves to be awarded the palm. M. le Capitaine 
Voyer is nowhere announced as being a pianist or singer, or 
anything else, but simply figures as a performer. Probably the 
management wished to discover whether he really was a pianist, 
and in that case they were wise in suppressing any mention of it 
on the program. There are pianists and pianists; Mr. Karl 
Klindworth is a pianist and so is M. le Capitaine Voyer, and 
extremes meet, they say. The ‘‘Capitaine” is an amiable little 
Frenchman, by no means redoubtable looking, although we read 
of his thrilling contests on the field of battle and of horses being 
shot under him. He really looks as if he had peacefully peram- 
bulated over the ivory in some provincial town of his native land 
and hearing rather late in life of America determined to come 
over and play Thalberg for us, which resolution was a com- 
mendable one, but unfortunately Thalberg got ahead of him by 
some thirty years. So when the ‘‘ Capitaine” strode ovt and reso- 
lutely attacked the fantasia on ‘‘ Sonnambula ” a feeling akin to 
the reverence one naturally exhibits toward venerable relics per- 
meated the audience, which was sufficiently large to be demon- 
strative. The ‘‘ Capitaine ” stormed through an extraordinary pro- 
gram, consisting of a concerto by Mendelssohn, a capriccio by the 
same composer, the first movement of the A minor concerto of 
Hummel, and selections from Thalberg, Chopin, Weber, Gottschalk 
and Thalberg again. The pianist has a light touch, facile style, 
thundering climaxes and, despite his dainty feet, pedals badly. 

M. le Capitaine substituted the Chopin Marche Funébre for 
the berceuse and played it very rapidly. This French pianist has 
some peculiar ideas on the subject of Chopin interpretation. 
Still, it must be confessed, he appeared to give pleasure to his audi- 
ence and played the Mendelssohn G minor concerto at a rattling 
tempo. Miss Lizzie MacNichol, a young lady of pleasing appear- 
ance, with good material in an uncultured contralto voice and 
absolutely no knowledge of singing, rambled ruthlessly through 
the measures of Handel's ‘‘ Awake, Saturnia,” and then warbled 
a ballad in a very touching manner. Miss MacNichol should not 
practice in public. 

The orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, played the “ Prometheus” overture by Beethoven, and 
faithfully accompanied M., le Capitaine through his long program. 


Conrad Ansorge’s Matinee Recitals. 
k. CONRAD ANSORGE gave a matinée re- 
cital last Wednesday afternoon at Steinway Hall, and dis- 
played again his many good qualities as a pianist. His program 
opened with a sonata in F minor of his own composition, which 
proved the composer to be a good student and one also possessing 
some ideas. Its opening theme is a broad one, which is treated 
in a very modern style, reminding one at once of Liszt. The 
slow movement in A flat major is the best, being less rhapsodical 
and better defined as to form. The last begins with a fughetta 
and shows considerable ability, but is nevertheless at times vague 
and wild. Mr. Ansorge is still in the ‘‘Sturm und Drang” 
period, and will doubtless improve when his talents have clari- 
fied with time and study. The work, moreover, is said to have 
been written when he was only fourteen years of age, and the 
composer’s youth must stand as an excuse for his having chosen 
Liszt’s erratic sonata as an example of form instead of working 
after more classical models. 

While the standard of Ansorge’s playing was not up to that 
of his evening performances, still he was in good form and in- 
terpreted the Brahms variations on a theme from Hindel in D 
beautifully. The Liszt selections were not so satisfactory. The 
étude *‘ Harmonies du Soir,” in D flat, was rather dryly given, 
and the Schubert transcription, ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh,” was taken 
too slowly. The ‘‘Campanella” was hardly played with that 
freedom it requires, but was technically faultless. A novelette 
in A minor by Otto Floersheim was, barring several slips of 
memory, capitally played, its characteristic and strongly marked 
themes being well brought out, although the climacteric effects 
at the close might have been made more evident. Mr. Ansorge’s 
pedaling was careless several times at this matinée, particularly 
in the Liszt étude. He played the well-known prelude in D flat 
of Chopin, in which his beautiful touch was most noticeable, 
and closed the concert with a performance of the enormously 
difficult ‘‘ Huguenot Fantasia” of Liszt, a composition which 
taxes a virtuoso’s powers to the utmost, but which musically, 
nevertheless, is trash pure and simple. 








Baltimore Saengerfest. 

HE committee appointed to solicit contributions 
and subscriptions for a guarantee fund of $25,000 for the 
Fifteenth National Singing Festival, to be held in Baltimore dur- 
ing the week from June 30 to July 4, are about to call on the 
citizens. It is estimated that the receipts from concerts, picnics, 
excursions and from the tax of $5 each on 1,000 visiting singers, 
and of $3 each on 350 resident singers, will more than counter- 
balance the expense, and therefore the guarantee fund is ob- 
tained merely as a precautionary measure. Persons can give 
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lic spirited and do both. In a circular issued by the executive 
committee, Mr. Otto Sutro president, reference is made to the 
great advantages the city will derive from such a gathering, as 
it will bring many thousands of strangers to the city, will leave 
substantial pecuniary results and will advertise the city. In 
other cities where these festivals have been held municipal holi- 
days were made of them, and the final results have always been 
of the most satisfactory kind. The committee ask: ‘‘ Shall Bal- 
timore do less and be left behind in the race for national recog- 
nition?” The subscribers to the guarantee fund will be ealled 
on only in case of a deficit, the assessment to be in proportion 
to the amount subscribed. 

Among the subscribers thus far obtained are: E. Knabe, 
W. Knabe & Co., G. W. Gail & Ax, Wehr, Hobelman & Gott- 
lieb, J. H. Von der Horst & Son and Frederick Raine, $1,000 
each; F.C. Latrobe, Louis Schneider, Joel Gutman & Co., 
Frederick Wehr, A. H. Shulz, Christopher Lipps, Darley Park 
Brewing Company, Hecht, Miller & Co., the National Brewery 
and Henry Eigenbrot, $500 each; L. P. Hennighausen, $300 ; 
total, $11,300. Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl will conduct the 
festival. 








HOME NEWS. 
escalate 

——Louis Maas played last evening at the Chamber Music 
Club, of Baltimore. 

Miss Ella Earle will sing in Baltimore on February 
23 with Max Heinrich in a vocal recital. 

——Mrs. Marie Biro de Mario’s friends and admirers 
will give her a subscription concert on the 22d inst. at Steinway 
Hall in the evening. 

Master Josef Hofmann will be heard in concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House this afternoon and on Wednesday 
afternoon of next week. 

The first of the proposed three Symphony concerts of 
Anton Seidl will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House at 
the end of next month. 

Miss Neally Stevens, the charming young pianist, 
has been concertizing with great success in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Akron and Canton, Ohio. 

——-Mr. Egmont Froehlich is the conductor of the com- 
ing St. Louis festival of the North American Saingerbund, to be 
held in the week from June 11 to 18, 

Miss Dora Henninges, assisted by her brother, Mr. 
Will Henninges, gave an excellent concert in Cleveland at Brain- 
ard's piano rooms and made a pronounced success. 

At the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition concerts will 
be given daily by a grand orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Michael Brandt, the 'cellist. Good solo talent will also be 
engaged for the occasion. 

Route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club: To-day, 
Atlanta; 9, Dalton, Ga.; 10, Knoxville, Tenn.; 11, Athens, 
Tenn.; 13, Rome, Ga.; 14, Chattanooga; 16, Nashville ; 17, 
Huntsville, Ala.; 18, Decatur. 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club: Atlant® 
to-day; 9, Dalton, Ga.; 10, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 11, Athens, 
Tenn. ; 13, Rome, Ga. ; 14, Chattanooga ; 16, Nashville; 17, 
Huntsville, Ala.; 18, Decatur. 

The Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, all members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, will give a chamber music soirée 
next Saturday evening at Steinway Hall. They will be assisted 
by Mr. Conrad Ansorge, pianist, and Mr. Fritz Giese, violon- 
cellist. 



































Vierling’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Constantin,” just produced 
at Augsburg, is said to have made a great impression. The 
work will be given for the first time in this country by that en- 
terprising and capable singing society, the Milwaukee Musical 
Society, in April next. 

——The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s third concert is 
set down for this evening at Steinway Hall. The program con- 
sists of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” overture, Schumann’s violoncello 
concerto, played by Fritz Giese ; Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” 
and Raff’s ‘‘ Im Walde ” symphony. 

Campanini will give two grand operatic concerts at 
Steinway Hall on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon next. 
In both entertainments Etelka Gerster, the popular prima donna, 
will take part, together with Repetto, Scalchi, Torricelli, Baldini, 
Galassi, Nanetti, Corsini and Campanini. 

The fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society will 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday evening, 
preceded by the usual rehearsal on Friday afternoon. Fischer 
will sing an aria from Spohr’s ‘‘ Faust” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Der 
Wanderer.” The symphony will be the “ Eroica.” 


The attraction at last Friday night’s second chamber 
music soirée given by the New York String Quartet at Steinway 
Hall was Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who played the piano part of that 
beautiful suite in E major, op. 11, for piano and violin by Carl 
Goldmark with exquisite touch and tone, refinement and nicety of 
conception. 

-——The sixth and last of the successful series of Philhar- 
monic concerts given by W. Edward Heimendahl, the eminent 
conductor, at Baltimore, took place last Friday evening. The 
program contained, of orchestral works, Spohr’s ‘‘ Jessonda” over- 
ture, Goldmark’s symphony, ‘‘ Rural Wedding,” and the Miller- 














contributions, subscribe to the guarantee fund, or be doubly pub- 





Berghaus instrumentation of Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody. 
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The orchestra was in excellent trim and played with precision 
and verve. Mr. Heimendahl was enthusiastically applauded and 
repeatedly had to bow his acknowledgments. The soloist was 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeissler, who interpreted Rubinstein’s D 
minor piano concerto with spirit and excellent technic and was 
well received by the public. The Philharmonic orchestra, under 
the leadership of Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, announces a series 
of four popular concerts, to be held at the Concordia Opera 
House, on Friday evenings, February 24 and March 16; at Leh- 
mann’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, March 6, and on Thursday 
evening, Aprils5. The concerts will be similar to those which, in 
former years, made the fame of the Thomas Orchestra, and will 
introduce to the public compositions of merit of a lighter char- 
acter than those usually given at symphony concerts. 

Our Boston correspondent, Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, 
gave a successful piano recital at the Hub on the 26th ult., when 
he interpreted the following interesting program : 





Overture, “ Der Freischiitz’’. Weber-Liszt 
Sonata, ** Waldstein,”’ C major, op. 53 

Momente Capriccioso, B flat major, op. 12. 
Fantasie, F minor, op. 49..........+-«.+- 
** Danse Phrygienne ”’ 


waneas Beethoven 
.. Weber-Biilow 
Chopin 


Saint-Saéns 


MeMOMROES. 000 60 cncccpecccesececoccecccs .. MacDowell 
a, “ Venezia e Napoli,’ tarantella....) List 
4, * Dream of Love,”’ nocturne, No. 1. § 

Liszt 


Santa tes TD elnaiikias cain 56 cas Kacktocsece 6%. cccsaqnesdocsés 

The playing of the Liszt sonata was preceded by analytical re- 
marks, the material for which was furnished Mr. Lauder by the 
master himself upon the occasion of the pianist’s performing it 
before the composer and Hans von Biilow at Weimar. 

—— Mr. Egmont Froeligh, the musical director, and Mr. E. 
Taussig, the president of the music committee of the Festival of 
the North American Saengerbund, to be held in St. Louis, June 
II to 17, 1888, were both in the city the past week to make the 
necessary engagements with artists and orchestra. ‘homas’ 
Orchestra, augmented to 104 musicians, has been engaged. Also 
thus far the services of Max Alvary and Mrs. Anna Lankow have 
been definitely secured. Negotiations are pending yet with a 
number of other prominent artists. Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 
will also appear in four of the festival concerts. Al! the engage- 
ments have been made through Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. 


Carl Wolfsohn, the well-known Chicago pianist, is 
meeting with great and deserved success with his trio evenings. 
The third one of the present third season was given last Friday 
night and was largely attended by a fashionable Chicago audience. 
The following interesting program was excellently performed : 


.. Schumann 
tea ws Schubert 





Trie, D minor, op. 63.... xe ‘ iia 
Introduction and Rondo, B minor (piano and violin) 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Marum. 


Shadow Song, from ‘“* Dinorah "’ .. Meyerbeer 


Elena Varesi. 
Trio, B major, op. 37 (first time).......... 
Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard, has put aside his opera 
for the time being, and is putting the finishing touches to a can- 
tata for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, which is to be sung 
at the Cincinnati festival in May. The text is the poem by Mr. 
Woodruff, entitled ‘‘Our Country,” recently published in the A¢- 
lantic. Mr. Paine will call it ‘‘ A Song of Promise.” The work 
is to be of such large dimensions that it will occupy three-quarters 
of an hour in performance. 

The season of opera in the vernacular to be given by 
the National Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will begin on March § and will last a fortnight. Cheap prices 


..Gernsheim 








will prevail. The following is the repertory: ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” 
“Nero,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Aida” and ‘* Huguenots.” 





Louis C. Elson, the eminent Boston musician and 
teacher, has been appointed musical critic for the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





The A. C. M. Degree. 


Warren, Ohio, February 1, 1883. 





Editors Musical Courier : 
N your last issue I read a statement made by “the 
chief of one of the militant conservatories in New York,” in 
which he declared that a Western man now in the East had pur- 
chased a diploma of the American College of Musicians.” The 
statement is false, and I base it on the following: First, to 
become a member of the A. C. M. acandidate must pass an 
examination in the hearing of three examiners whose names 
appear on his diploma. He is unknown to those who hear his 
examination, and the rating is given to the secretary. In the 
written examination the candidate is not identified, and the 
ratings on his papers are also given to the secretary, and the 
grand total read at the meeting of the entire board, at which 
time the identity of the candidate is made known. 
It is utterly impossible for anyone to come into the college by 
unfair methods, as the examiners represent a large territory and 
could not become acquainted with those examined, and then the 
name of the successful candidate is read to the entire board where 
every examiner holds his individual ratings, and could and would 
object to any methods other than those agreed upon. There is 
only one way in which a diploma could be secured, and that 
would be from the president or secretary, who would have to 
insert the signatures of the examiners and see that the name of 
the recipient was kept out of music journals. I believe our 
officers are too honorable to do anything of that kind. I have 
taken it upon myself to answer this, having passed the examina- 
jions, and now am a member of the board of examiners. The 
statement made shows how little is known of the institution and 
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its workings. Perhaps it would be a good thing for your inform- 
ant to enter an examination of the A. C. M. and by that means 
become thoroughly posted. TZhe statement is false, and | insist 
upon its author becoming known, and more particularly the name 


of the candidate, Yours truly, WILLIAM H. DANA, 





A Pianist Protests. 


Editors Musical Courter : 


A 


protest 
called ‘‘ The Thraldom of the Piano, 
underrate the piano’s usefulness, its musical qualities, and, above 


S a pianist and a devoted lover of that beautiful 
and most wonderful of instruments, the piano, I wish to 

earnestly against the article in your last week’s issue, 
” the tenor of which was to 
all, to depreciate its position among other instruments. 

The piano, when its possibilities are taken into account, is the 
king of instruments, for no other instrument so ably fills the posi- 
And 
only look at the extraordinary richness of its literature, 
Every great 
composer has poured out his greatest and choicest thoughts for 


tion it does in the musical world, a position that is unique. 
then 
which has no equal even among orchestral works. 


the much abused piano, and I will venture to wager that nine out 
of ten of them sought its assistance during the frenzies of com- 
position, 
As to its not possessing the tone of the voice or violin, I can 
only say that the piano is yet in its infancy and the end has not 
yet come. Every composer of note has always written ahead of the 
piano of his own time, for instance, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and, 
above all, Beethoven, To Liszt we owe the piano of to-day, for he 
transformed it into the orchestra it is at the present time. No, the 
piano is one of the most intellectual of all instruments, and in 
that capacity appeals only to intellectually musical people, and 
when it has reached the zenith of its perfection it will be an 
A PIANIST. 


ideal instrument. Sincerely yours, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





....Miss Van Zandt has been appearing in “ Lakmé”’ at 
the Municipal Theatre in Nice. 

..»»Mr. Charles Santley, the English baritone, has com- 
posed his first madrigal, which is mentioned by the press as being | | 
a success. 

«++-Stephen Heller died at Buda Pesth, the city where he 
was born, and not at Paris, from where the cablegram announcing 


his death was sent. 
....Massenet has been in Geneva to direct the perform- 


ance of his first important work, ‘‘ Don César de Bazan,” which | s 

* doer” and “* organizer 

Miss Aus der Ohe’s piano recital at the Chapter House, on the agth ult., 

program, the only heavy num- 
3ach-Tausig ; sonata, op. 57, 


‘ 


was originally heard at the Opéra Comique in Paris, in 1873. 
An opera entitled “ Irrungen,” written by Professor 
Lorenz, of Stettin, founded on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of 


Errors,”’ has been accepted by the Berlin Royal Opera House. 


be I 
...Jeanne de Guilany, one of the most popular of the 


younger singers of the Berlin Opera, died a few days ago in that 
city of consumption at the age of twenty-three. She was born in 


Vienna. 
4 A 

\mong the Wagner autographs recently sold at Ber- 

in, and already referred to in THE MUSICAL COURIER, thereisa 
first sketch of the ‘* Tannhiéuser” overture, in which the song of 


Ww. Dir 


re 


1 es . . n 
1m hohe Liebe,” is introduced and made to go in 


before a large audience of subscribers and friends. 
existed last year, it virtually did nothing, Mr. Jacobsen (now at Wells Col- 
society rendered a number of glees and part songs most acceptably. 


wan, Bartlett and Correll (solo 'cello) all contributed to the very successful 


concert, 


c 


presented a varied, rather light 
bers being the D minor toccata and fugue, 
“* Appasionata,”’ Beethoven, and the ninth rhapsodie, ** Carneval de Pesth,” 


Although 


largely due, no doubt, to the fatiguing journey here on the same day. 


brought inte notice a talented young reader 


several selections to the apparent satisfaction of the audience. 
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was sufficiently ingenious, but Wagner subsequently abandoned 
it for the sake, no doubt, of preserving the unity of his overture. 
And he was right. 


.+».5Wallow tails are now required at the Berlin Opera 
House on Monday nights. This has raised great indignation 
among the Germans who love music better than style, and they 
take it out in hissing the director. 


.... Rose Caron has been engaged as prima donna at the 
Paris Opéra Comique. The date of her début has not been 
fixed, but the opera to be produced on that occasion will be 
Georges Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles” (‘‘ The Pearl Fishers.”) 

....On January 17, thirty-five years ago, “Il Tro- 
vatore” was produced for the first time before an audience at 
Rome. The criticisms of ‘‘ Trovatore,” in our fathers’ days are 
now amusing reading. But we wonder what would be said about 
the opera if it were first produced in the present year of grace ? 

....A festival was held at Antwerp last Sunday by the 

Association Artistique in honor of Charles Gounod. The com- 
poser was to conduct last night in the Antwerp Cathedral a per- 
formance of his ‘* Messe de Saint Cécile,” which will enlist the 
services of nearly three hundred people, amateurs and profes- 
sionals. 
....A new “organ” is tuning up. At the next meeting 
of the United Richard Wagner Society, of London, which is to 
be held on the 25th of this month, the members are to be asked 
to countenance the issue of an official journal devoted to the pub- 
lication of the transactions of the society and other matters of in- 
terest to Wagnerians. The idea is not a new one, but has 
recently taken more definite shape. It has been so far encour- 
aged that a decorative design for the cover has already been ap- 
proved, and arrangements have been entered into with a well- 
known publisher for the production of what may ultimately be 
known as the Meister. 


Buffalo. 
BurraLo, February 2. 


HE first concert of the Vocal Society, which is composed 
of about sixty of our best church singers, took place on the 28th ult, 
Although the society 





ege) hardly being the man for the place. 
Under Mr. Mischka, that active musician who does everything well, the 
Mrs, 


Turton, Misses Hawley, Dietrich, Olmstead and Cotes, and Messrs. Dun- 


Mrs. A. R. Wright was the power that made the ghost walk in this 
ase ; through her vigor and energetic enthusiasm the machinery of officers, 
ubscribers, &c., was set in motion, and the result is a personal credit to this 


* request "’ 


Sut then these three are heavy enough to more than overload many a pianist. 
played well—she can and does play better—a certain 
were evident to the pianists present, 


she 


slouchiness"’ and spluttering ” 
Misses Root and Sloan furnished agreeable vocal numbers. The latter has 
rich, pathetic contralto and sings with real taste and feeling. 

Miss Clarke's recital (dramatic). with Ulisa Israel and the Mendelssohn 
lub as musical participants, occurred the evening of the same day and 
Miss Israel played a few piano 
Riesberg’s conductorship, sang 
Mr. Bidwell’s 


umbers, and the Mendelssohns, under Mr 





acquisition to the club, already rich in fine voices, of whom the second basses 
are undoubtedly the best. 

Liberati had poor houses during the week, but very large ones on Sunday, 
a clear indication of Buffalo’s cosmopolitan character, People here are not 
so narrow and bigoted that they will not turn out on Sunday to hear good 
music, A ‘‘ union meeting” in one of the churches that same evening had 
only a fair congregation, while big Music Hall was packed with 3,000 
people. 

Music Hall is to be officially dedicated this month, when the whole edifice 
will be completed. 

It is rumored that Miss Seare will resign her place as soprano in the First 
Church choir to go to New York to Dr. Taylor's church, 

Mr. Wilson, the new organist of St. Mary’s, hasarrived from Brooklyn and 
began his duties. C Swarr. 





Louisville. 
Louisvitve, Ky., January 2s. 

HE month of January has not been over full of music. Mrs. 
Teresa Carrefio gave a piano recital at the Musical Club rooms on 
the roth, which was as enjoyable as her wondrous technic and impassioned in- 
terpretation could make it, and that is saying much. The Beethoven sonata, 
opus 27, No. 1; Rubinstein’s *‘ La Fausse Note,” and Gottschalk’s * Pas- 

quinade "’ were superbly given. 

Artistic as she is in her phrasing of Saint-Saéns, admirable asis her technic 
in the air and variations of Hiindel, her interpretation of Chopin always 
leaves something a desire. It is too passionately intense to be thoroughly 
intellectual, too tropical fer the scintillation and prismatic splendor of ice- 
bergs, too Carrefio for Chopin. 

The following week Mr, William Frese came from Boston to play the organ 

at the wedding of a former pupil, and also a member of his choir when re- 
siding here three years ago. The Symphony and Madrigal clubs and several 
members of the Musical Club, of which the bride, Miss Miller, a charming 
soprano, is a member, sang the bridal chorus from Cowen’'s ** Rose Maiden.”’ 
as the bridal party entered the church, and the bridal chorus from ** Lohen- 
grin” as the wedding guests returned to their carriages, These clubs, led 
by a most accomplished musical amateur, Mr. C. B, Shackleton, sang 
splendidly ; they reminded me of the chorus at the Indianapolis M, T. N. A. 
last summer, Pure toned, fresh, young voices, levely girlish faces and hand- 
some men, Louisville has much to be proud of in its musical choral associa- 
tions, and especially in securing a leader so cultured and competent as is Mr. 
Shackleton. 
This week Mr, William Frese, assisted by his brother, Mr, Gustav, gave a 
piano recital at the Baldwin piano rooms, one of the prettiest music halls in 
the city. It was an invitation affair,so the musical element of Louisville 
was in full force, anda most sympathetic audience it was, full of generous 
appreciation and ready applause. The following program was somewhat 
too long, for Mr. Frese was much too tired to play the E major polonaise of 
Liszt as he can play it: 





Sa COMORIRE, TO UNIMON so occ ccs ccc cstnsccsen occavens yusasetecen Mendelssohn 
Second piano by Mr. Gustav Frese. 
By DOPROUIB so 00 occ ccceceverce: sevoccesspesesossecoesonse ...Chopin 
2. <5, Norwegian Bridal Procession .............seese0+ ceeeeeenee .. Grieg 
6, TAORAMEARE, OF. Bic00s cecnceccvaccsaesccncecscssees .. MacDowell 
S, SOME, SRG cece scctes scenes on selendebseee SO hands .....-Chopin 
4. Variations, ** Theme de Beethoven”’,’......... -.ceeeeeeecees Saint-Saéns 
For two pianos, 
a, Last Hope ) 
Sy ee ines s.cnseg Ff cangesce Ves: sspeasansnteweest ... Gottschalk 
te Pasquinade..., \ 
By request, 
a GRE oc ntnéncdk. Jes cues $30 0s roneed604ouss te Semen Liszt 
aw, eee wanes, "Teme Ge NN ok 5 <oc0eecehaccetncss cones Beethoven 


7 — ‘ 
For two pianos, 


His best effort perhaps was the fourth number, in which Saint-Saéns has 
treated the Beethoven theme admirably, but not very much Beethovenish. 
The scherzo of Chopin was omitted, or rather replaced by a fantasia, 
portions of which were most artistically interpreted, as was also the berceuse 
of Chopin. But Mr. Frese is too classic in his taste for the ‘ character 
music’’ of the South, as expressed by Gottschalk, Nobody can, nobody has, 
nobody ever will play Moreau Gottschalk’s music as he played it himself 
Teresa Carrefio’s interpretation is the nearest approach to it we have ever 
heard. 

Mr, Frese, although permanently settled in Boston, has been persuaded by 
his many friends and former pupils to return to Louisville, and at the close of 
the concert last evening he announced his intention of returning to Boston 
and cancelling his engagement there, and then, with the assistance of his 
brother, he will open a school for piano and organ in Louisville. 

Ocravia HENnsgL. 








counterpoint with the Venus song of Zannhduser. The idea 


solo in Beschnill’s ** Serenade" evidently pleased greatly ; 


he is a valuable 





RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand = Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





HESE beautiful i 
true artists, ‘T 
terior and thorough 


sympathetic, 
fully appreci 





(INTERION“N OF PARKLOK GRAND. 


tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, © 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 
Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with = 


strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 






nstruments are designed and executed by 
‘hey combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
solidity of construction a great and noble 


They must be heard and seen, to be 
ated. Testimonials from great authorities. 


SPECIALITIES : 


TONE AND TOUCH, 


— COLOGNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. #@— 
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GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 











Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private, 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
tare. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., 1 New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSC H, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East soth street, New ork 








Accompany- 





MLL E. ZEL IA DE LUSS AN, 
Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gzo, OLBY, 23 East 14th Street; or 


residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, ‘ 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Pt Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO- CEL L l, 


Vocal iiesmaetties 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








Mr. GUSTAV ‘ BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
"74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 
MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturg, 
Address “THe F.voripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacusr, 
219 East 19th Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


A. CA PPA, 

SS Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

iat as Union Square, New York. 
Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio, 


Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address 219 East 18th | Street, New York. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert P1anist, 

Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 

STEINWAY HALL, 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 


-H. R. KNOPF, 


Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIOLINS. 


A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instra- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 








ACHILLE 











New York. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at $3,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at 82,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS. 
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EXHIBITION OF DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
announce for this week the initial dis- 
play of their importations of Dress 
Goods for the Spring and Summer Sea- 
son. The styles to be shown are a 
marked departure from former seasons, 
and include the widest range of superior 
plain materials, in new shades, and the 
approved parti-colored fabrics, ‘* Arrow- 
ette Cloths,” “Ombre Stripes” and “ Al- 
ma Beige,” with hemstitched borders. 
A select assortment of wool Henrietta 
Robes with silk-rope braiding. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


Jas. McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








Professional Cards. 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO ViRTUOSO, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 Wei est 46th Street. 











vOG’ TT CONSERVA’ TORY: or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 
JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER 
a Hotel Albemarle, 
Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


pat 


Resi- 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Sones ar wt OF 


CAPITAL, Ec KiLt 
aN) HOI CE oF 


ANY ORGAN yd 
IN a. 


UNESUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


yea 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 





Ml SLATER | 


ay, 
VV 


0 INST 


YORK 


JM NT MANU 








Germany. BERLIN.  Hafenplatz 4. 


BLINDYWORTH 
Conservatory of Music. 


PIANO, THEORY OF MUSIC, 
SINGING AND LANGUAGES. 





Dr. w. LANGHANS, M. MOSZKOWSKI, TH 
RUFER, and other Renowned Masters. 


_ Prospectus at the Music Stores of Scairmer and 
Scuupertu in New York City; Dirson and Scumipt 
in Boston. 





application, 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 











Artistic Repairing. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


T. FLAHERTY & 60, 


DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS, 
225 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


GP Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 








Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 
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FOR THE PIANO AUTOMAT, $21.00. 


Sheets of Music, 35 cents each. 


CARL MAND, 


COBLENZ 0O/ RHINE, 


Piano Maker to Her Majesty the Empress of Germany. 


CHICKERING *« HALL, 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 7, 1888. 





Philharmonic Club. 


THIRD CONCERT. 


SOLoisTs 

Miss NEALLY STEVENS, Piano. 

(First appearance in New York.) 
Mr. WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE, Tenor. 

Mr. RICHARD ARNOLD, Violin. 


RESERVED SEATS, . . $1.50. 


For Sale at EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO.’S, 








23 Union Square, New York 











BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


‘WAREROOMS. 
s York, A. Fifth Ave. 
md City, tgomery St. 
Waking Cc, Or Tits Peed av 
484 Bway. 


COALS OO TC aaa 





Over Ras now in use, 












F. G. SMITH, Jr 
WAREROOMS. 7 
338 Fuiton br §E 





“ 194-196 Broadway, E.D. FE 
Philadelphia, 1090 Areh St. _ = 





"phy OLY poNN], HAG pee axteewe 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE, 


come 


Exsgcutive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. t 


FREEBORN 'G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greauly admired by her and al! 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably Ye 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. 


Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO THE PresiDENT- 


























The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 417. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
rhree Months 820.00 | Nine Months. 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P.M 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 


860.00 
80.00 


on 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1888. 





Marc A. OrTro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 


Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
E. L. ROBERTS, Representative 





THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
oo 

AST Wednesday I received the following telegram 
L THE MUSICAL COURIER’S Western repre- 





from 
sentative: 
SAN FRANCISC( 


York 


», January 31, 1888. 


ourteenth-st., New 


M - ourier East 


Arrived this mornin Had a fine trip Joun E. Hatt. 


Mr. Hall has now been hard at work in San Francisco 
distributing MUSICAL COURIERS and gathering impor- 
for this Our special 40 page 


tant material 


edition of January 25 and the presence of one of our rep- 


paper. 


resentatives in the Pacific Coast region form the greatest 
enterprise ever attempted and successfully executed by 
trade paper, and, to use a vernacular phrase, 
all 
to engage in schemes and methods 


a musi 


“beats personal journalism hollow.” This paper 


does not propose 
that breed discord and animosity among the firms or 
members of the music trade, and it is closely watching 
any scoundrel or professional dead beat who attempts 


ye in such an occupation. 


to ¢ npgay 


~* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, ol Detroit, held last the 
ordered a limited amount of extra stock to be sold at 110, 
and inside of twenty-four hours more than one-half was 


month, directors 


taken withoutan effort. This concern is in a most flour- 


ishing condition eee 
ae 


PHE Mt 25, 
an inquiry from Mansfield, Ohio, stated the following : 


ICAL COURIER of January in answer to 


[he Stayvesant piano is made under the auspices of some gentlemen con- 
f W. E. Wheelock & Co 
rhe Stuyvesant piano is, however, not made in the same factory 


where the Wheel 


stituting the firm , who manufacture the Wheelock 


building ck piano is made, although it isa Wheelock en- 


terprise rhe price charged for the Stuyvesant piano is less than that 
charged for the Whe ck piano. It is ao open question whether it is re 
munerative for a manufacturer of a piano to make, at the same time, a piano 
wer gra Ir Wheelock enterprise the problem may be solved 

urse of ume, but this very letter of inquiry discloses the fact thata 

ibt about the better piano of the two may be raised, and thus a sale en- 
ange 1 l case the position of the Stuyvesant piano cannot be im- 
erile t itis the Wheelock piano that suffers from the consequence of 


ich a mbination, Is it, therefore, wise for the same corporation, firm 


le to manufacture at the same time pianos of twogrades? The 


juestion is an open one 
I submit whether this is not a fair and square treat- 
of If anything, it is favorable 

the manufacturers of Wheelock 


As a reward for the display of such | 


ment the question. 


toward the and the} 
Stuyvesant pianos 
disinterestedness I was most brutally attacked in the 
columns of a paper supported by W. E. Wheelock & | 
Co. It that I published this kind of an- 


swer on the Stuyvesant piano question because W. E. 





was stated 






| : 
my function. 








Wheelock & Co. do not advertise in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. I leave it to the piano trade whether I 
could have treated any firm, advertisers or non-ad- 
vertisers, more fairly. 
** * * 
However, on the same day the above reply to the 
Stuyvesant inquiry was published this letter came to 


hand: 
RicuMonp, Ind., January 23, 1838. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Witl you kindly give us some estimate of the “ Steyvesant"’ or ‘* Steuy- 
Is it a stencil? If bona fide, is ta 
Ws. R. Swan & Co. 


vesant”’ (or similar name) piano? 
low or medium grade piano ? Yours truly, 

We refer our inquirer to the answer on the Stuyve- 
sant piano printed above. It is no stencil piano, as 
there is an incorporated body of men making these 
pianos. They are low-grade instruments. 


*** * 


The business of the A. B. Chase Company, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, shows a healthy growth, having been more 
than 25 per cent. better in 1887 than in 1886, the great- 
est increase having been in the piano department, 
which more than doubled the output of the year previ- 
ous. Many dealers who touched the A. B. Chase pianos 
cautiously in 1886 are now using them in their first 
ranks. Some of those, in the East especially, asked 
that the name “Ohio” should be left off the name- 
board, but they now say: “Ship them along with Ohio 
on.” | have unfaltering faith in the success of the A. B. 
Chase piano. 

x** * * 

I am very much obliged to some of the editors of the 
music trade papers who are offering gratuitous advice 
to me as to howI should pursue THE MUSICAL COURIER 
war against the stencil piano. If there was a modicum 
of modesty in them they would attend to their own 
affairs ina feature of music trade journalism inaugurated 
and conducted by me in opposition to their combined 
labors. I am not engaged in detective work. I do not 
take advantage of the liberty granted to me in visiting 
piano factories to trace any stencil schemes or to make 
special observations upon the manner or private system 
which obtains in piano or organ factories. That is not 
THE MUSICAL COURIER campaign against 
the stencil instrument is conducted from the objective 
and not the subjective point of view. It is upon the 
DEALER that we bring the pressure and not upon the 
I do not presume to dictate to any piano 
his 


manufacturer. 
or organ manufacturer how he should conduct 
affairs, but by making the stencil piano unpopular with 
the DEALER and the people I indirectly assist the manu- 
facturer, for there is not one piano or organ manufac- 
turer who makes stencil instruments who weuld not be 
delighted to see every instrument leave his factory with 
his own name upon it. 
* xh & 

Every communication which reaches this office for 
publication is published with comment, and when the 
question is propounded, “ Who manufactures the Se 
and So piano?” this paper will answer to the best of tts 
knowledge, but its editors are not detectives. They 
pursue only the direct and ethical course, and attend 
strictly to the legitimate development of this journal- 
istic enterprise. In fact, THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
now grown to such proportions that it requires about 
all the time that ten energetic men have at their dis- 
posal to attend to its editorial news and _ business 
departments, 

*e* * 

In the Kimball case, for instance, one of the worst 
and most difficult problems was presented to us for solu- 
tion. The Kimball Company made a few pianos in their 
organ factory. They announced that they were full- 
fledged piano manufacturers, and continued to sell 
thousands of low grade Eastern stencil pianos under 
that pretext. This was an entirely new feature of the 
stencil business. Was it possible for a paper like this, 
for the sake of doing business with the Kimball Com- 
pany, to remain silent in the face of such a phenomenon? 
The dealer who competed with the Kimball dealer had 
to be protected. He had to be placed in a position 
from which he could point to the true condition of 
things, and the only means at his disposal were the 
articles on this humbug Kimball niano which appeared 


in these columns. With a few disgraceful exper- 


| imental boxes completed, was it not a shame for a 





concern such as the Kimball Company professes 
to be to make the pretenses they did in the other 
papers and through their agents? Who stopped this 
thing? Who stopped it in the face of the combined 
music trade papers and all the braggadocio and at- 
tempted bulldozing of the Kimball Company? THE 
MUSICAL CourRIER did, and did it by simply progressing 
along the line of its principles and its well-known 
policy. Notwithstanding all the blow and bluster there 
are no Kimball pianos now in the market except the 
low grade Eastern stencil Kimball pianos. 


***e * 


No; I say again that, with due regard for their mo- 
tives, we are much obliged to the other music trade 
editors for their advice and kind suggestions, but we 
cannot accept either. 





A VERY GOOD WORD. 


>—_——— 


- following letter has crept into a trade paper ac- 

cidentally on purpose : 

A GOOD WORD. 
Lonpow, Ontario, July 23, 1887. 

The Carter Piano Company, 122 Eliot-st., Boston, Mass. : 

GeNTLEMFN—Have just unpacked piano and to say that I am well 
pleased would indeed be a mild way of expressing my satisfaction. I am 
more than pleased; | am delighted. The quality and evenness of tone 
I can place quite a number for you. 
Cooper. 


far excels the ordinary instrument. 
I remain, yours truly, A. E. 


The Carter Piano Company is a stencil concern that, 
of course, does not manufacture pianos; when, there- 
fore, a trade paper publishes such a letter as the above 
it assists in wilfully misrepresenting facts. It no 
affair of ours, except that this paper will not permit such 
a misrepresentation to be published without the usual 
protest. Neither do we in this instance attach any 
blame whatsoever to the Carter Piano Company (what- 
ever that may be), for if a stencil concern can succeed 
in having its testimonials printed in a music trade paper, 
right next to those of legitimate piano manufacturers, 
That's sure. 


1s 


the odium cannot fall upon the stenciler. 





The W. W. Kimball Company piano and organ factory cembined is the 
largest institution of its kind in the world.— Chicago Mendicator. 


N 


sake of a few dollars? 


OW, what use is there in printing such a gross and 
uncalled-for misstatement and falsehood for the 
Nobody believes it anyhow. 











| John V. Marshall. 





PIANO maker whose name was known through- 
A out the whole trade died on Monday, January 30, at his 
home in Albany. We refer to John V. Marshall, who finally 
succumbed to the inevitable, after a severe illness, at the age of 
sixty. Mr. Marshall learned his trade with Boardman & Gray, 
and in 1858 he, with A. C, James, of the present firm of James 
& Holmstrom, joined hands and started the manufacture of 
pianos in Albany under the firm name of Marshall & James. A 
few years after the firm was changed to Marshall, James & 
Traber, and in 1861, when Mr. James at the beginning of the 
civil war entered the army, the firm became Marshall & Traber. 
In 1867 Mr. Traber sold out his interest to Mr. H. Wendell and 
the well-known piano manufacturing firm of Marshall & Wendell 
was formed, which in 1882 was merged in the stock company now 
known as the Marshall & Wendell Pianoforte Manufacturing 
Company, of Albany. The funeral took place last Thursday at 
2 o'clock. Mr. Marshall, who was a quiet but exceedingly at- 
tentive and industrious man, leaves a wife and children. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Marshall & Wendell Piano 
Forte Manufacturing Company, Limited, held January 31, 1888, the following 
memorial was adopted : 

For the third time within a year we are called upon to recognize the hand 
of Providence in the removal of a member of this board. In the death of 
John V. Marshall we feel that we have sustained no ordinary loss. 

For more than thirty years his name has been at the head of the enter- 
prise which culminated in the formation of this company. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we should give exp i to our iation of our late 
associate. Mr. Marshall's thorough practical knowledge of his business 
fitted him for his position as superintendent. These he discharged with 
marked fidelity. Modest and unassuming in manner, affable in his inter- 
course with all, manly and upright in his business life, he had those qualities 
which endeared him to these associated with him. We bear this testimony 
to his sterling worth, and tender to his afflicted family our unaffected sym- 
pathy in the great loss they have sustained. 

We request that the secretary of this company spread this minute upon the 
records, and that a copy be sent to the family of Mr. Marshall. 

Joun LouGcuran, Secretary. Henry Russ& 1, President, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Received First Medal of Merit and 











Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma 


of Honor at Centennial Ex- 











edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 











ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 











steadily increasing as their merits are 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 











becoming more extensively known. 





ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Sac. 149 to 155 E. 14t 


h St., New York. 









NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH AVENUE. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
~~ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 








STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 









i TONE, the MATERIAL used 
+ in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. 


TE Y: : ne.(3 


a 


Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 








EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THE STHRLING CO. 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM, ®:22=2<* 





KRAKAUER BROS 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Digit Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAG L COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, — WE MANUFACTURE — JAMES BE LLA K 





1129 Chestnut Street, 








we eae eae Ara, Upright ad Squares. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Be A ae DECKER & SON, 








ronest,Grat-ciamostraments| QVONA, Square and Udrisht Piano-Fortes, 














for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
charged to cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
vertising expenses. an sO ho Mab 2b” ae ee 





THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their .capacity to 





outlast any other make ot 





Pianos, 












EST? 140. 


PIA 








=e OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c. 








ISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


& GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





TONE & DURABILITY ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “ow in uss. 
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IMPORTANT COPYRICHT DE- 
CISION. 


UDGE COLT, of the United States Circuit Court, 
District of Massachusetts, has just decided that the 


J 


perforated paper used in mechanical musical instru- 
ments can be used to reproduce musical compositions 
through this kind of instruments and do so without in- 
fringement of copyrighted sheet music, from which such 


compositions are reproduced. The case will be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. We print 


attached hereto the opinion in full for the first time. 
OF 


CIRCUIT COURT rHE UNITED STATES, 


District OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Witviam H, Kennepy, ef ad. 
vs. 
Joun McTammany, Jr., 1n Equrry, j 
Opinion of the Court, January 27, 1888. 
Cort, J It is ad- 
nitted that the plaintifis are the owners of a valid copyright in a certain 


This case has been thoroughly presented to the court. 


song and musical composition, entitled, “* Cradle’s Empty, Baby's Gone,” 
and that the defendant makes perforated papers, wh ch, when used in organ- 
ettes, whether 
these perforated sheets of paper are an infringement of copyrighted sheet 


produce the same music, The sole question in issue 1s 
music 

To the ordinary mind it is certainly a difficult thing to consider these per- 
forated strips of paper as sheet music, There is no clef, or bars, or lines, or 
spaces or other marks which are found in common printed music, but only 
plain strips of paper, with rows of holes or perforations, 

Copyright is the exclusive right of the owner to multiply and to dispose 
of copies of an intellectual production, (Drone on Copyright, 100.) I cannot 
convince myself that these perforated strips of paper are copies of sheet 


music within the meaning of the copyright law. They are not made to be 
addressed to the eye as sheet music, but they form part ofa machine, They 
sre not designed to be used for such purposes as sheet music, nor do they in 


any sense occupy the same fieldas sheet music. They are a mechanical in- 


n made for the sole purpose of per forming tunes mechanically upon a 
al instrument, The bill itself states that they are adapted and in- 
a use wholly different from any use possible to be made of the or- 


tended f 


linary sheet music. Their use resembles more nearly the barrel of a hand 


or music box 


ments urged by the complainants, while forcibly put, do not seem 


Lhe arg 


me to be wholly sound or entirely applicable to this case. It is said that 
eet music may consist of different characters or methods, as for example the 
sol-fa method, and that the perforated strips of the defendant are simply 
another form of musical notation ; but the reply to this is that they are not 
ened or used as a new form of musical notation, If they were the case 





would be different. Again it is said that they can be used as sheet 
music, the same as the sol-fa method; but the answer to this is that 
they are not so used, While it may not be denied that some persons 
by study and practice may read music from these perforated strips, 
ye as a practical question in the musical profession or in the 
sale of printed music, it may be said that they are not recognized as 
sheet music Ihe question is not what may be done as an experiment, but 
whether in any fair or proper sense these perforated rolls of paper made ex- 
pressly for use in a musical instrument can be said to be copies of sheet 
music The complainants further suggest that the sol-fa copy, or the 
aised copy for the blind, do not take the place of printed music, in reply to 
which it may be said that their purpose and object is to supply the place of 
printed music, and that they subserve the same purpose. I find no decided 
cases which directly or by analogy support the position of the plaintiffs, and 
t seems to me that both upon season and authority they have failed to show 
ny infringement of their copyright, and that therefore the bill should be 
dismissed 
Hill dismissed 


Alfred Dolge’s Address. 


is well known by this time that it is customary 
with Mr, Alfred Dolge to address his employés at Dolge- 


[" 


ville every year. His address this year was delivered January 
28, but our columns are too crowded to give it in full. The clos- 
ing remarks are, however, so replete with logic and sound sense, 
and there is such an amount of originality in his suggestions, that 
we have deemed it proper to reproduce from the Little Falls 
ournal and Courier the last paragraphs, 
lo illustrate that brains are always more productive, and consequently en- 
better remuneration, imagine, for instance, that two men, Jones and 
with equal financial means, start out for the West. They finally set- 
e upon a piece of land, and each of them takes, say fifty acres, side by side, 
snd culuivate the same, Jones is a strong, muscular man, who can stand al- 
nost twice as much work as Smith, and he goes to work with a will, working 
f een to sixteen hours a day very hard; Smith hardly works eight hours 
When harvest time comes we find, however, that Smith, who worked only 
eight hours per day, has a crop off his land worth twice as much as that of 
who worked sixteen hours. How can that be? Simply because the 
e more than outweighed the greater physical exertion of his neighbor by 
greater mental exertion—by looking over the ground before plowing ; by 
con ring and weighing in his mind carefully how he could work it best, 
re he started to work—in short, by bringing into play superior intellect as 
against superior muscular strength and perseverance. Now, did Smith, who 


had the larger crop, make a larger profit, or did he, in consequence of his 





superior talent and brain work, ear more than his neighbor? He received 
é : r work better done than his neighbor. Let us follow up this ex- 
ample and see how the relation of these two men, who started on an equal 
footing, gradually changes into those of capitalist and laborer. Mind you, 
I take for granted that both continue to be steady, sober, saving and in- 
du At the end of the first year Smith is worth twice as much as 
J lie raised more on his iand than he consumed and had something left 
which he could sell or exchange for other products. Jones raised just enough 
to keep himself until he could harvest again. Smith exchanged his surplus 
{ produce for tools and labor saving machines, Being enterprising he buys 
another piece of land which be can cultivate in addition to his former piece, 
thor gh he still works only eight hours a day, because of the assistance af- 
forded him by his newly bought tools and machines. At the end of the 
cond year he has a crop which is four times greater than he requires for 

s own wants and he can therefore sell or exchange three-fourths of this 
crop; in other words, he alone earns as much as four men of his neighbor's 


ability, As time goes on Smith purchases more land, increases his income 


more and more—in other words gets rich while Jones remains poor and does 


not make any progress, though he works physically twice as hard as Smith, 


because his hard labor does not produce any more than just his wants; he 
finally gives up the struggle and offers his services to Smith as a laborer. 
Now, we have got te the point where the relation is changed. At the start 
Jones and Smith were equally poor, now we find Smith rich and Jones poor. 
Smith hires Jones as a workingman, knowing that by directing it properly he 
can make Jones’ physical labor produce much more than Jones could produce 
by directing himself, and he begins now, besides his own earnings, to be 
d by thei d gs of Jones’ labor (increased only in conse- 
quence of Smith's more intelligent direction), 

The first question we strike at this point is, ‘* Has Smith the right to pock- 
et the entire surplus which Jones produces under his direction?” I say 
emphatically he has not. He has no such right; he would take undue ad- 
vantage of bis talents with which nature endowed him and for which he de- 
serves no credit, Without the additional physical labor of Jones, Smith 
would not have been able to employ his mental powers additionally and 
would consequently not have earned a penny more than he did before Jones 
came to work for him. But is Jones entitled to all the increased earnings 
brought about by Smith’s direction? Again, no, decidedly no! Jones and 
Smith can each of them rightfully claim only a share of these increased earn- 
ings, as each has been benefited by the other’s work. Let} me prove this. 
Supposing that after the first year of their starting out Smith proposes to 
Jones a partnership, Can you expect Smith to go equal shares with Jones 
when he knows that he can, if alone, earn twice as much as Jones can, if 
alone? Certainly not; but if Smith is a shrewd business man he will allow 
Jonesa share of the increased earn.ngs, increased by the combination of su- 
perior physical and mental strength, by paying him more than Jones could 
earn while working for his own account, and keep for himself the balance, 
which will be more than either of them can carn if working alone. This is 
what I would call just and fair distribution of earnings, and this is exactly 
what should be done by everybody. If it were done we would perhaps not 
have so many millionaires—we certainly should have less paupers. 

Time is too short to-night to view this question from all sides and consider 
it in all its bearings. 1 have simply attempted to show you the right of the 
employé, the workingman, to ask more than his mere living and wy it is the 
duty of the employer to pay his workingmen a share of the increased value of 
their work, though this increase was obtained through the employer's skill 
and intelligence alone. 

As stated before, the worst enemy any employer has to tend with in any 
such attempt is ignorance, lack of ability to judge and lack of courage and 
honesty on the part of the workman to acknowledge the superior productive 
ability of his fellow workman. However, this should not deter anyone from 
making the experiment. It will pay anyone to do so, and by and by the 
workingmen will be educated up to such a system. While discontent, the 
eternal craving for more, can never be extinguished, yet the cause for reck- 
less action, prompted by positive want and despair, will be removed. The 
argument that the workingman will not be any better off if his earnings 
should be increased, because he will spend the extra earnings and more, is so 
shallow, so devoid of all truth, that it cannot be noticed ; it is an insult to the 
American workingman. 

I am getting nearer and nearer to the final realization of this plan of direct 
“profit sharing’’ and not from philanthropic motives—on the contrary, 
simply asa matter of business, the same as when Smith hired Jones to in- 
crease A7s own income, I will prove even this to you. Against my wish and 
protest, the aid society, pension fund, insurance plan, yearly distribution 
of a part of the earnings, &c., have been called philanthropic acts of mine. | 
can easily show and prove to you thatthey were simply businesslike moves 
from which I expected to benefit and actually did benefit. 

You will admit that during the labor excitement in 1886 there were quite a 
number among you who were inclined to inaugurate a strike for some cause 
or other, or even no cause, because strikes were the fashion—a craze almost 
as senselessly followed up as roller skating. 

Now be frank and admit why you did net succeed in getting up a strike— 
simply and only because there were a large number among you who knew 
well enough that I would not for a moment submit to a strike or confer 
with a committee, but that I would consider every man discharged who was 
dissatisfied. Di:charge simply meant the loss of the benefit of the aid 
society, pension fund and life insurance policy, and those who really under- 
stood the great benefits of all these institutions were too sensible to even 
risk such a loss. Hence we had no strike and you and I are the better off 
for it, I have so far paid Mr, Foster, our only pensioner, $1,790.50, and he 
comes regularly around on pay day to draw his monthly pay as if he were 
working for me yet. We have on the insurance roll fifty names now with 
life insurance policies amounting to the face value of $147,000, and for which 
I have so far paid $5,698 for premiums, besides eight men who were re- 
jected by the company and for whom I deposited $533.04 in the savings 
bank. Twenty-one new policies have been issued this year, and the wives 
of those who take them home to-night will look more contentedly into the 
Well meaning friends of mine have questioned me whether I had 
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future. 
considered this insurance plan well enough and whether I was aware to what 
an immense tax it would eventually swell, if after every five years of consecu- 
tive service every employé were entitled to a $1,000 policy. I answered that 
I only wish all my men would be on that insurance roll, because a man who 
stays five years with his employer (especially such an exacting one as I con- 
sider myself to be) must be a good and d ble man, valuable for the ex- 
perience he has gained, for the knowledge of his particular calling which he 
has acquired, and he, asa matter of course, will earn enough more for me 
so that I can well afford to pay the insurance premium. 

lam working in earnest and trying my best to systematize the entire busi- 
ness in such a way that I can trace exactly how much more each man has 
earned than the wages he has received, so that I can justly and fairly 
divide that share of the earnings which properly belongs to eaeh one of 





you 
I need not tell you that the earnings will increase in proportion to your de- 
votion te the business, and I cannot too emphatically impress upon you the 
importance of the use of your mental powers, your brains, in whatever you 
do or attempt. It is the resuit of the exertion of rains, much more than of 
muscular force, which built our imposing factories. Brains started and de- 
veloped the felt business ; drazns started the felt shoe business; drains built 
it up, and érainwork is represented in the elegant stylescf our shoes. It 
used to be exceedingly hard work to make felt; drains made the process as 
perfect as it is at the present day. 

Wherever you cast your eyes you will see brainwork better paid than man- 
ual or merely physical labor, because it produces higher as well as greater 
results. 

Therefore if you would increase your earnings, if you would live better and 
enjoy more comforts, cudtivate your minds, use your brains, develop your 
intelligence to such a point that you can use your mental as well as your 
physical powers to the best advantage, for that is, after all, the only advan- 
tage I or any other employer has in the race of life over his employés, 








—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, whose large works 
are situated in the city of York, Pa., have been in existence many 
years, turning out thousands of organs. From some of the 
prominent dealers we have words of the highest commendation, 
who say they are better suited in the Weaver than any other. 
Another very important fact is learned from the manufacturers 
themselves, that their trade has just doubled in the last several 
years and is still on the increase. We can heartily recommend 
those of our patrons who have not tried these goods to try several 








styles of these instruments. 


Wm. Rohlfing & Co. 





MILWAUKEE, 
Mitwauxesg, February 8, 1888. 

LUCK, business tact and close application are the 
factors through which the firm of Wm. Rohlfing & Co. 
have built up a remarkably successful and prosperous music 
business within only a few years, and all that in face of the close 
proximity of the formidable rival city of Chicago. Some time 
since the Rohlfings consummated arrangements with several 
of the leading European music publishing houses for direct 
wholesale importations and interchange of publications. Untiring 
zeal and a liberal business policy have already so increased 
their business that they are obliged to seek larger quarters, and 
before many months have passed this firm will be occupying 
rooms that are equal to its well merited high reputation and great 
volume of business, The firm’s music stock comprises the en- 
tire Peters (Leipsic) catalogue ; furthermore, the publications of 
Fr. Kistner (Leipsic), Boote & Bock, Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
(London), Ricordi (Milan), the “ Edition Rohlfing,” and those of 
a number of the leading American music publishing houses. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of the ‘* Edition Rohlfing,” the 
typographical part of which, as well as the paper, is fully equal to 
the very finest and most elaborate of music publications of both 
Europe and America. It is a credit to this very popular young 
firm’s spirit of enterprise, as well as an honor to the reputation of 
American publishing houses. Kohifings have, among others, 
published a number of Anton Strelezki’s (Detroit) instrumental 
and vocal works in most beautiful typographical garbs, and are 
doing a good deal to bring their protégé into public notice. 
(Strelezki has recently played here in two concerts, and has cre- 
ated quite an enthusiasm among musicians through his genuine 
artistic merits.) The head oi the music departmert is Mr. Rohlfing, 
Jr., and he is asamiableand courteous a young man as he is a hard 
worker and good business man, while Rohlfing, Sr., manages the 
musical instrument branch of the house and speaks with pride 
and satisfaction of their good success with pianos and organs as 
well. It would make you too proud if I told you what the 
Rohlfings have said about THE MUSICAL ‘COURIER, but you are 

fully at liberty to imagine it. St. 





Strauch Brothers’ Triumph. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER of January 25 con- 
tained the following official notice : 


Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE P, F. anv O. M. L, oF America, } 
STUYVESANT HALL, 351 LAST SEVENTEENTH-ST., 
New York, January 21, 1888. { 
Messrs. Strauch Brothers: 


An article in the American Musician which states that the Piano Makers’ 
Union has placed a boycott on your action isa malicious he. We shall con- 
tradict the same in the public press as soon as possible. 

Executive ComMItTgg OF THE UniTep Piano Makers. 


The contradiction promised came in the shape of the following 


manifesto, which requires no comment : 
Executive Commitreg oF THe P. F. anv O. M. L. or AMERICA, } 
STUYVESANT HALL, 351 East SEVENTEENTH-ST., 
New York, February 1, 1888. { 
To the Piano Trade: 

Not being anxious to obtain any free advertising by entering into a con- 
troversy with any musical journal, we are determined that ne one shall take 
advantage ef us by advocating such a system. 

We wish to clear away a cloud which has cast a shadow upon the house of 
Messrs. Strauch Brothers, pianoforte action makers, Thirteenth-st. and 
Tenth-ave. 
John C, Freund, of the American Musician, in commenting on an article 
published in THe Musica Courier, of January 25 (“* P. D. Strauch and the 
Piano Makers’ Union’’), states that either we did not read his article, or hav- 
ing read it we maliciously perverted the statement. He further states that 
he received his information from reliable and responsible sources, among 
others from creditors of Messrs. Colby, Duncan & Co, 
Do the creditors of Messrs. Colby, Duncan & Co, interest themselves so 
much in labor organization as to become a reliable and responsible source of 
information in such subjects? 
The American Musician has been a little hasty in this matter. We have 
never told any of Messrs. Colby & Duncan's creditors or anyone else that we 
would place or threaten to place a boycett on Messrs. Strauch Brothers’ ac- 
tions if they did not refrain trom all efforts to stop the business of Messrs. 
Colby, Duncan & Co, 
Mr. Christie and some of his employés called on one of the members of the 
executive committee and asked him if he could not influence Mr, Strauch to 
sign a document which would place their business in the hands of a trustee; 
this member called a meeting of the committee, and Messrs, Christie and 
Duncan and some of their employés appeared before us; they presented the 
document which they wished to have Mr. Strauch sign ; one of their com 
mittee suggested that we might influence Mr. Strauch to sign by threatening 
a boycott of his actions, or ordering a strike of his employés, as he had told 
one of their firm that ** he would not have another strike, as the last one cost 
$30,000 ;"’ ** you have only got to threaten a boycott and that will feteh him 
around,” is a sample of the remarks made by one of Colby & Duncan’s tools. 
The foolishness of the whole scheme can be seen in an instant. What kind 
ef business men would try and use a labor organization for such a purpose? 
We sent a committee to see Messrs, Strauch and Williams, and both gen- 
tlemen treated our committee courteously, giving them the true facts of the 
case, Why should we boycott Messrs. Strauch Brothers’ actions, thereby 
throwing their employés out of employment, and they being just as good 
union men as Messrs. Colby & Duncan’s employés are? Would it not be 
folly for us to injure Messrs. Strauch Brothers’ b when we id 
them one of the best firms in the actien business? We know that their 
employés receive their full wages every Saturday; during the summer 
months they have a half holiday Saturday, they never have any Sunday 
work and very little overtime ; they also employ less boys than any other 
action firm. We wish to inform the trade that we never had amy intention of 
placing a boycott on Strauch's actions, neither did we ever threaten them 
with a boycott if they did not accede to our demands, 
Tue Executive CommitTEe 

of the P, F, and O, M. L. of America. 











—Story & Clark’s private printing office is kept marvelously 
busy upon catalogue work, advertising matter and stationery for 





the office, 
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- FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


2’ rA NW O 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO: -. BBW T, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 











ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest enamel in Violin Making. 
1876. 


ao eo f demas eo 





NEW YO Not competing.) 
PARIS, AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
wai ETON, stu. LONDON, S, saya 
oO 
PARIS, 1 | we ceidhdand | NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885. 
NEW YORK, 1870. heorever BxrHipived. | (Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. J {| LONDON, 188s. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, Pisin STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction, ‘ASTORIA, were. 


N ors.—Not oqunegied with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of a similar name. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano + Manufacturers. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


Pra NOs 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 











THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. 


It stands at the Head. 
New Styles always 
Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBHBIGWN «+MUSIC, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre, 
Publishers oe Edition 


a and all Standard Editions. 
** Rohlifing.”’ 


§—y™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





die sagas lnnnretemarnnimenenat 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
Ga CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CEICAGO 

















FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


ORCHESTRAL, UPRIGHT 
AND SQUARE GRAND 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
OOBRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





PIANOS 


Warerooms and Factories, 261 E, 38d and 406 & 408 E. 30th Street, NEW YORK. 


Handsome in Design, Solid in Construction, 
Brilliant in Tone, Magnificent in 
Touch, Beautifal in Finish. 
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Musical Merchandise. 


T is remarkable to notice how many men are in- 
| terested in violins, especially in Cremona violins, and yet how 
few are there who have any real knowledge about the character- 
istics of the different celebrated makers. This want of knowledge, 
sad as it is, may be excused in an amateur, but when violin ma- 
ker who even pretend to make copies of Italian masterworks 
do not know a Stradivarius from a Guarnerius when they see 
them, then it is time that these makers should be criticised. 

That these gentlemen should be bent upon making violins of 
all possible shapes and outlines and should insist upon calling 
these hideous productions copies of Stradivarius or Guarnerius 
can only be explained through their confidence in the lack of 
judgment of the average musician and the public in general. 

As it is our purpose to elevate public opinion on the subject of 
musical instruments and to call the attention of the public to the 
standard makers of such instruments, we have to point out again that 
the great George Gemtinder, of Astoria, who is the only American 
violin maker who (with his sons who studied under him) makes 
his violins in true imitation of the characteristics of the works of 
the celebrated Italians. But then George Gemiinder is an artist 
and as such acknowledged by the violin makers themselves, at least 
by the best of them. 

As there is in New York a firm that is daily benefited by the 
glory that George Gemiinder has given to the name of Gemiin- 
der, we state here, to prevent more mistakes, that George Gemiin- 
der has his studio in Astoria, N. Y., and that his instruments are 
for sale in New York city only at George Gemiinder, Jr.’s, 27 
Union-sq. 

Mr. A. G. the celebrated maker of Boehm flutes, has 
removed from 175 Broadway to 252 Broadway. We had the 
pleasure to meet at his new quarters Prof. J. S. Cox, late of 
Philadelphia, who has concluded to make New York his future 
He delighted us with a few selections for the flute that 


Badger 


home. 
not only showed him to be a master of the instrument, but that 
Badger’s Boehm flutes are the perfection of their kind, the 
quality of tone and the purity of intonation of his instruments 
being excellent 

Messrs. Jacot & Son have received advices from Europe that 
the prices of all metal parts of musical boxes have been raised 5 
per cent. 

Mr. Bruno, the head of the firm of Messrs. C. Bruno & Sons, 
Maiden-lane, is shortly going to Europe. 
We call of violinists to the C. F. Albert 
patent crown double mute, which is so ingeniously constructed 


the attention 
that it allows many different adjustments, which are absolutely 
impossible in all other mutes, and thus enables the player to 
Its 
general muting effect may also be lessened or strengthened ad 
libitum. There is a great future in this little sordine, as none of 
the other mutes tan compare in merit with Albert’s. 

In Markneukirchen, Germany, there are 1,446 individuals who 
apply themselves to the making of musical instruments. Of 
that number 324 men are engaged in the manufacturing of brass 


evenly balance the strings of his violin when using the mute. 


instruments, which are in larger or smaller factories constructed 
according to the Prussian, the Austrian and the French system. 
lhe trade was not very brisk last summer ; even the better class of 
workmen orders. The demand from 
Germany, Italy, Sweden and Denmark has not been as great as 


were not crowded with 


in former years, It is here a general complaint that the German 
military orchestras import almost all of their instruments from 
Bohemia, especially from Koeniggraetz. 

[he manufacturing of flutes, piccolos and clarinets in the 
course of years has been spreading over the little villages in the 
vicinity. However, fifty-nine men are yet engaged in this line 
in Markneukirchen. 

Ihe different woods used for these instruments have gone 
down in prices, but the worst is that the quality of them is far 
inferior than formerly. Business has been very dull also, and 
prices are decreasing considerably. Flutes that formerly com- 
manded $46 per dozen are sold to-day for $26. 

Che amount of sales in gut strings was about the same as last 
year. The demand for white strings is increasing, especially 
from America, where only the best class of strings find a ready 
market. About 400 people are engaged in making strings, 220 
of whom are females, The wages have increased from 15 to 20 
per cent. About sixty-five women and girls are employed spin- 
ning strings, covering them with pure silver or silvered copper 
wire. The export of these strings is decreasing, as in America a 
few factories for spinning them have lately been established, and 
as the factories in Spain and France make a very strong competi- 
tion, especially in silk strings. The wages in this branch are very 
low. 


Two kinds of stringed instruments are made in Markneu- 


kirchen—percussion and bow instruments. The former are lutes, 


mandolins, banjos, guitars and zithers. The lutes are sold al- 


most exclusively to the Orient. Mandolins are manufactured 
there only since 1878 to any considerable extent and are now ex- 
ported to America, England, France, especially to Russia, and | 


of late even totheir native country, Italy. Banjos are principally 
sold to Australia and England, lately also to Africa; their ex- 
port to America has ceased entirely, as they are manufactured 
here cheaper than there 

Guitars and zithers are now manufactured in different shops. 
Ihe demand for zithers is considerably larger than for guitars ; 
they are made principally for Bavaria, but find a market also in 
other parts of Germany, Austria, England and America. The 
component metal parts for both instruments are made partly there 


in special factories, partly they are imported from Graslitz, The 





| 





different woods are either cut in one of the seven veneer mills 
there or are imported cut to order. The business in guitars has 
also picked up a little of late, but for fine instruments there is no 
demand at all now. 

Most people in Markneukirchen are engaged in the making of 
bow instruments. The violin makers confine themselves to vio- 
lins, violas and high grade ‘cellos ; the double bass makers make 
double basses and low grade ‘cellos. Violins are made at most 
different prices, ranging from $12 per dozen up. Great progress 
has been made in violin making, especially in the workmanship. 
Some makers have quite a reputation for the good tone quality of 
their instruments. It is not only ridiculous, it is illegitimate and 
absolutely injurious to violin making in general that the violin 
makers do not put their own names on their violins, but bring them 
into the market under fictitious names. The trade was moderate ; 
there is an increasing demand for instruments with better tone 
qualities. 

The different parts, as pegs, bridges, tailpieces, necks, finger 
boards, mutes and the frogs for bows are manufactured in special 
factories, and mostly by men who for their lifetime confine them- 
selves to make either pegs or bridges or necks, &c. 

To show what quantities of such goods are turned out we will 
state that there are two factories which make only finger boards, 
one of which has a steam engine of 4 horse power and employs 
six men. 

Bow making has been very slow of late. 
plenty, but there is a scarcity of snakewood. 

The prices of ivory and mother-of-pearl are much advanced, 
and yet the prices of finished bows are lower than ever. 

Six hundred and thirty-seven men in all are employed in mak- 
ing bow instruments, of which 238 make violins, 133 bows, 120 
guitars, 84 banjos, 21 double basses and 41 make the different 
parts. 

In Adorf about fifty-five people make their living by making 
brass and wood instruments, violins, guitars and zithers ; some 
of these people do a direct trade with America and England ; most 
of them, however, send their goods to the dealers at Markneu- 
kirchen, 

For the greater part of this information we are indebted to the 
Leitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau, 

In last Sunday’s 7vidune we find an article on violin varnish. 
Dr. Delos Palmer, of West Forty-fifth-st., New York, has dis- 
covered a new way of making varnish for violins. Instead of 
using a brush to cover the violins with varnish, he prepares sheets 
of varnish and covers the violins with them. We have not yet 
seen the new varnish and are willing to believe that in transpar- 
ency it rivals the Italian varnish, but nobody can expect us to be- 
lieve that the simple covering of a harsh toned violin with such 
sheets will mellow down its quality. There are many different 
causes that create the harsh tone of an excellent violin, such as too 
high a bridge or the wrong position of the sounding post or bad 
strings. As Dr. Palmer, in crder to put on his varnish, has to 
make changes in all these arrangements, he may improve the 
quality of tone by simply correcting such faults, but it is abso- 
lutely impossible that a sheet varnish, or any varnish, alone wil 
make mellow a harsh tone. That reminds us of the general belief 
that the breaking to pieces of a violin will improve it, as it often 
has been discovered that when broken violins came back from 
good repairers their tone was improved. We must remember 
that before being broken these violins were probably not in a fit 
condition to be played upon. 

The argument of Dr. Palmer that the excellence of his sheet 
varnish consists in its even thickness all over the violin cannot 
hold good either, as the best of Italian violins, that are always 
quoted for their perfection of tone quality, are worn off and are 
decidedly uneven in varnish. e 


Pernambuco wood is 








The Famous New York and Chicago 
Limited. 


WAGNER VESTIBULED LIMITED. 


HE expedient of enclosing, or, as it has been termed, the 
vestibuling of car platferms, for the comfort and convenience of pas- 
sengers having occasion te pass from car to car while a train is in motion, 
has been adopted from time to time, and the device has been in daily use on 
the celebrated fast mail trains over the New York Central and Lake Shore 
roads for many years. From ordinary vestibules constructed with board 
partitions and without ornamentation—such as are found on the fast mail 
trains—to the glass paneled, tight fitting and handsomely decorated vesti- 
bules designed for magnificently appointed passenger trains, was an easy 
and natural transition. The wonder is that the application of the vestibule 
arrangement to passenger trains was so long delayed, When so introduced 
the device could hardly be called a new invention. 

Recognizing the merits and advantages of such an arrangement on a train 
scheduled to run at a high rate of speed, with few stoppages and without 
detention at dining stations, the Wagner Palace Car Company has con- 
structed fordaily service between New York and Chicago, over the New 
York Central and Lake Shore roads, the requisite number of cars provided 
with vestibules, and so perfect in all their appointments, so replete with 
comforts, luxuries and novelties that it seems almost impessible to do more 
than has been accomplished. 








—The trade of Hallet & Cumston, Boston, has opened unusu- 
ally brisk for 1888. Last year was an excellent one for that firm, 
and the little extra deal of Mr. Cumston in the Clemmer transac- 


| tion will net a neat profit. 


—Business with the Fort Wayne Organ Compaay, manufac- 
turers of the Packard Organ, was 30 per cent. better in January 
this year than the same month last year. The Pacific Coast 
trade of the company will be doubled this year. The Packard 
organ has a remarkably full tone and a working action quick to 
respond and light of touch. The ‘‘ Packard” is a great selling 
organ. 





Trade Notes. 
—P. W. Graham & Co., Toronto, Canada, have been succeeded 
by Whaley, Royce & Co. 
—Albert Krell, of Cincinnati, is in town. 
ford, of Worcester, here on Monday. 


So was J. B. Wood- 


—Cook & Co., piano stool manufacturers, Cambridge, Mass., 
were damaged about $600 by a recent fire. 

—The death is announced of Henry A. Osgood for upward of 
fifty years with Chickering & Sons in Boston. 


—Theo. Hurtermann, of 744 Broadway, who sold orguinettes on 
the installment plan, has made an assignment. 

—George F. Inman, Cheyenne, Wy. Ter., musical merchan- 
dise, has given a chattel mortgage for $1,263.60. 

—Eugene d’Albert has given a certificate of merit.to the piano 
manufacturers Th. Mann & Co., Bielefeld, Germany. 


—Charles A. Lohman, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of mu- 
sical instruments, has given a chattel mortgage for $281. 


—E. G. Hays & Co. have purchased the Wilcox & White 
Organ Company’s Pittsburgh branch. Mr. Hays was formerly 
the manager. 


—A good tuner wants a position in a piano factory or ware- 
room. Address THE MuSICAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth- 
st., New York. 

—G. E. Dearborn, of Philadelphia, expresses a desire to retire 
from business and sell out to several of his young men, retaining, 
of course, an interest. 

—C. J. Heppe has finally succeeded in getting possession of 
the lower floor of 1117 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, and now occu- 
pies the whole building. 

—The Chickering piano is now sold in Pittsburgh by J. R. 
Henricks. H. Kleber & Brother had for many years sold the 
Chickering in Pittsburgh. 

—She—‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I did not catch your name.”” French 
Visitor—‘‘ Octave, mademoiselle, Octave—” She—‘'In the 
piano business?” — 7own Topics. 

—Jacob Christie, of the former firm of Colby, Duncan & Co., 
is going into piano manufacturing again and has probably by 
this time secured a place to make pianos. 

—The New York Church Organ Company are the successors 
of the Hamilton Vocalion Company, who recently assigned. 
They make the same kind of organs. 

The following dispatch was received here last Wednesday : 

Cuicaco, January 31.—Lyon & Healy's factory ison Canal-st It is a 
flimsy building. ‘The 200 men and boys employed by the firm were yesterday 
called into the office and requested to sign a paper waiving all claims to 
damages in case the building collapsed. 
themselves and sixty of them went out on strike. The remainder are still at 
work, but will probably drop their tools to-merrow. Architects who ex- 
amined the building to-day pronounced it safe, but their written report did 
not allay the scare among the workmen, who are at a loss to account for the 
action of the firm in drawing up such a contract. 

—Among patents recently granted the following are of interest 
to the trade : 


The men refused to compromise 


To Gronert & Conn, for music folio........ ...No. 376,648 
A. Lowmiller. for musical instrument.. ver. 376,443 
William B. Tremaine, for mechanical musical in- 

oe EEC OEP eT ETP ER Or ee 376,725 
S, Hereourt, for plane aGtlon ... . .. .6is.. ssiee cdeuce 376,477 
G. S. Roberts, for a lamp support for uprights... .. 376,452 


—But for Mr. Ambuhl, the well-known representative of the Steinways, 
the Kleber Building would be a mass of ruins. Mr. Ambuhl, true to his 
business instincts, was on Thursday evening of last week making a compara- 
tive study of the windows of Pittsburgh music houses, The las: he inspected 
was that of the Kleber Building. While so engaged a red glow in the rear of 
the store attracted his attention, and in a few minutes thereafter the firemen 
were at work, The fire was just on the point of ascending the elevator shaft 
when Mr. Ambuhl made his fortunate discovery. —Pittsburgh Bulletin. 





THE CELEBRATED LETTER 


ey 


ADELINA PATTI 


on acs 


Messrs. HAINES BROS. 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE, 
YSTRADGYNLAIS (Swansea Valley), SourH WALEs. 
Messrs. Haines Bros.: 

The Upright Pianoforte you shipped to me has arrived 
in perfect condition at the Castle, and I must say I never 
heard one with such lovely tones. Each time that I use 
it I am the more surprised and pleased with it. Until I 
became acquainted with your instruments I believed it 
an impossibility to find such pure quality and volume 
of tone in any instrument but the Concert Grand. 
Assuring you of my delight with my Piano, and with 
sentiments of distinguished regard, believe me, 

Your sincere friend, 


ADELINA PATTI, 
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Finest Tone. Best Work and 





Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


WESSELL,MicKEL & Gross EMERSON 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-NEW YORK +— 


G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








BOSTON, MASS. 





113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


©. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


‘Piano Strings and Desks, 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, me Re Teal 


| Nos, 402, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


BAe TON BRO TILER, 


=> 
o> 


=> APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK 
» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 





114 Hast 14th &., New York. 


























ESTABLISHED 18651. 


VOSS HB & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS.“ "2." 


aan ns chalk, Wehli, Bendel, Stra 
"ahs Pau 

WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 

State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


“orcans NEWBY & EVANS 





» Heilbre 
carte 


sgn bc 

















ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 








Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 

They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 





SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





[VERS PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS : 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport' THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





7 Pc Sinerior 
others in tone and Finish 
PROMINENT ARTISTS: 

hi ky recommend this Firm 

A Piste Repairing 

ae sar information & Price Ligh adress 

DHN FRIEDRICH & BRO... 


_ MIOLIN MAKE 
= tf BO Wa. ELEGANT CASES A TALAN STRINGS 


Mew York, 


































‘e. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 
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HE O10 so MARTIN GUIT ARS« my 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 





























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


- | Highest Award at "ew Orleans Exposition, 1885. 
KURTZMAN Kipacn BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 

PIANOS. Y BACK eee UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Grand, Square and Upright. *PLANOS.> ee 


With Patent Harmonie Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
c KURTZMAN & C0 And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
® *9 struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Touch Kegulator, and 
7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 


—# PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 
MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 


and saves wear of the Piano. 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Ni. Y. | ractory, trom 233 to 245 KE. 23d 8t., New York. 























= _ | 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
g5.. WAREROOMS: | i980 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


el FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
2 NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, TE. MANN &G CoO.., 
SAMUEL PIERCE, BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


weave sees | opights Grand Pianos. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. M ETAL AN D wooD Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Gehaneentia Anna Bock, Eugene D'Albert and other leading Artists. 


SMITH AIGAN Sone THE A B. CHASE C0. 


_turnishing NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





























A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
OF 


ARTISTIC DECORATION 
RGAN & 5 | FRONT PIPES. 
| a 


is also prtes red to furnish the best quality of Organ 
BOSTON. MASS. 


eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, — | 
ra 


“Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


nearly ity years, and upon their excellence alone 5 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 0, 


=e N. STIMPSON, Which establishes them as UN. —_- HAGERSTOWN, TL Ades 


Touch, Workmanship and 





y 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 















—MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE» REED ORGANS oF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF Every Piano Fuctty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, WM. KNABE & CO. 








LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, WAREROOMS: CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 
large variety of New Designs for Upright and No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. <p =f 
Grand Pianos. 817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


BRAMBACH & CO. |PIANOS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, |<: *: -" 


Wor'd’s Expo- 
12 East 17th Street, sitions of Am 
putes *— -Hoed NEW YORK. | sterdamand 


SPOFFORD&CO., _, 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 











co., F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St.; . 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 

























ODHN>PR 











oe > TTT = 
—- —— 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
® | Acents Wantzp, CHICAGO ILL, | Tuned and Regulated, 






















DOLGEVILLE, N. ¥, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


i FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


AM our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which hes 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


PACKARD ORGAN. 


~wsIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :-~ 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ePxraA Nos. 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN & HENNING, THE “MILLER” RAN 


Piano Man ufacturers. ke the Best and Most Salatie 
Organ of the ) day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


; MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. Smeazgeesp 
++ CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 

M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


# Sti BiRes romenn ire. NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEER & Son » Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 














te 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 


— so 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE, 
bined with great strength and volumi- 


Remarkable for powerfal sympathetic nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility 


and Small Apartments. 








—e— 











JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. . a 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
LS ne SB St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 

N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Ch., N. Y., Brooklyn Tab 

ernacle, 4 ‘Hirst Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3% Ch. 

Prandioee, 3; Christ 
ew Orleans, 

burgh R.C. Cathed 











All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. ¥Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 








Sera MWOos. 


Factory and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 








TEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


» PIANOS, 


GERMANY, 


INION CENRAL ¢ 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 


= a Special Terms and Prices to 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, 





Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 


Assets, over ver $3, 000,000. 


ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 ‘Gevtien St., Baltimore, 





Supt. Eastern Department. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 
Nickel- Maden x my * Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 





Smet 


 §TRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. » 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenve, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EST Hy 
ORGANS. | PIANOS. 


—_ — He te ——- -—— 


JIHE good name and fame of the 
ESTEY ORGAN have been 
borne out most fully by the PIANO. 


Saga a successful rival on 

the Globe, either in Design, 
Material or Workmanship. The re- 
sults already accomplished in Tone At one bound it was in the front 


Effects are marvelous. Greater rank, and the demand for a new, 


strides in this direction during the first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


last two years than ever before. in this establishment. 


te 


ESTEY ORGAN 60. 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


ae 


ESTEY PIANO 60. 


New York City, U.S.A. 











QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS» USED. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
| NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN 


t 
AY Pe 


s = q 
<< a 


FELT & eet: BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N VA 

















SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
aus, LEIPZIG. N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 
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‘BEHNING 


— Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


tah 2|«WNNEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 





LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane & Street, Cor. ¢ Church, New York. 





UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO, Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are 5 prepered 
to place additional agencies. Prices lo 
j for Lilustrated ‘ atalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











